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Then Said the Centurion: 


CHARLES D. KLINGLER 


Choose a green tree without blemish, without flaw, 
Watered perhaps by springs that feed Siloam, 

Vital enough to survive the adze, the saw, 

When these shall sever arterial xylem, phloem. 


Hew at once, while the wood is sappy, pungent, 
Beams of unequal length, two in number. 

Out of these juices, no‘mean balm or unguent; 
Out of these fibers, not a usual lumber. 


Planted, I saw in a dream, it will not die quickly. 
From it will flow perpetual waters of healing, 
Healing sufficient for those of the sick most sickly. 
Sufficient, I wonder, for us? But my head is reeling, 


For, gods! in my dreams — it chills my soul to recall it — 
Ten thousand years the monstrosity stood to remind us 
(Hasten, before my courage fails, to install it!) 


Of the fearsome task which Pilate lately assigned us. 





Editorial Notes 


The article by Pathfinder, in the autumn issue, 1959, entitled “Some 
Thoughts on Brethren Life,” was controversial. And the editorial policy 
of printing a pseudonymous article also has proved to be controversial. The 
identification of the author has proved to be the Brethren parlor game of 
the year. The time has come for the author — and the editors — to take 
such bows and ripe fruits as may be their rightful due! The editors had 
had many requests to secure and print an article which would bring into 
the open a considerable whisper of criticism and complaint on some aspects 
of our church life. They decided that such criticism would be voiced more 
freely if the writer would use a nom de plume. Therefore, the editors in- 
vited a responsible pastor to write the article on this basis, hoping to have a 
reply to it in the same or a following issue. Many journals occasionally use 
such procedures. 

The editors assume full responsibility for having invited and 
published the article, though the positions taken in the article are not 
to be assumed to be the opinions of the editorial board or the editors. 
The author and the editors believe that Pathfinder should now be iden- 
tified, so that his encounter with his critic, in the lead article of this 
issue, shall be completely in the open. Pathfinder was Earle William 
Fike, Jr., pastor of the First Church of the Brethren in Chicago. We 
believe the publication of the article by “the Deerslayer,’ and of the 
open letter to Pathfinder, will probably give adequate balance to the dis- 
cussion of issues raised in Pathfinder’s article. 


We are happy to present another debate — this on pacifism, based on 
Gordon Shull’s “The Pilgrimage of an Ex-Pacifist.” And we continue in 
this issue the series of articles describing the theologies and the theologians 
that are most powerfully influencing Brethren thought in our time. 


The author of the poem on page 2 is a teacher in Manchester College, 
North Manchester, Indiana. 


* * * * * * * * 


Response to our appeal for strong support for Brethren Life and 
Thought has been heartening. We believe we shall make the grade. We 
need three hundred more subscribers by June. Will you secure two or 
three? If we can reach at least a thousand by June, we shall be able to resume 
our eighty-page format again by the summer issue. 








Remonstrance and Reply — 
or Some Other Thoughts on Brethren Life 


An Answer to Pathfinder 


By THE DEERSLAYER 


Pathfinder’s colorful and articulate piece in the autumn issue of Breth- 
ren Life and Thought made very entertaining reading — if one happened 
not to be on the receiving end. But wit and anonymity dare not become 
an evasion of the injunction to speak the truth in love; and it occurred to 
me that there must have been a number of brethren on whom the humor 
was completely lost, swallowed up in the real pain and heartache occasioned 
by the very serious accusations concealed therein. 

Of course, Pathfinder was attacking a big, impersonal bureaucracy and 
giving exercise to his notable gifts for sarcasm and irony in the process. But 
did he not overlook the fact that bureaucracies are inevitably composed of 
men and that the point of his easy wit, therefore, actually amounts to the 
charge that a significant number of our denominational officials are, if not 
out-and-out corrupt, at least power-hungry, conniving, treacherous, and less 
than honest? No, Pathfinder did not speak in such rude terms; and though 
I do not know who he is, I have faith that he did not intend nor would he 
maintain the personal insinuations that follow from his attack; but take 
away the sugar-coating of his humor, and how else can his words be inter- 
preted? (Consider, for instance, on page 7 of the article: the Brotherhood 
Board fed Conference “a line of bunk”; page 8: the Board withheld the 
real reason for its recommendation; page 9: the bureaucracy prevented Con- 
ference discussion from getting to the “real issues”; page 10: the bureaucrats 
forced a Trotwood delegate “to eat crow.”) If Pathfinder means what he 
says, these are charges too serious to let be dropped with a journal article; 
there has been malfeasance somewhere along the line; investigation should 
be made, names named, and steps taken to impeach or dismiss the guilty 
officials. If Pathfinder did not mean what he said, then he owes some people 
a profound apology; we dare not treat lightly matters that affect men’s 
reputations and honors. 

I contend that Pathfinder’s charges are irresponsible and, in the main, 
false. But before answering them, let me present my credentials (when Path- 
finder declined to present his, he left us with no way of telling whether he 
had any real knowledge of what he reported or whether he was making 
judgments solely on the basis of superficial observation). 
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My name is Vernard Eller. I came from “inside” not only the Church 
of the Brethren but the “bureaucracy”’ itself. I served for six years on the 
staff at Elgin as editor of youth publications (during which time I also sat 
in on the meetings of the General Brotherhood Board and the Christian 
Education Commission and regularly attended Annual Conference). I 
graduated from Bethany, the bureaucracy’s second headquarters. I have 
been out of the denominational work for three years now, which provides me 
with a perspective for judgment, though my status never was such that I 
could have been considered among the power-elite. If I had found Path- 
finder’s analysis to be accurate, I would here be in the role of the sullen serf 
silently applauding the attack on his cruel overlords rather than appearing 
as their defender. Seriously, I consider myself to have been enough “inside” 
the organization to have some knowledge of it and now to be enough “out- 
side” to have attained a certain degree of objectivity. 

The thing of which I am most sure in contradiction to Pathfinder is 
that none of our denominational leaders is the sort of “politician” that his 
description of the bureaucracy would necessitate their being. I would not 
try to maintain that brotherhood officialdom is 100% free of organization- 
man temptations or indiscretions, but these instances are not to be described 
in a way that casts reflections on the integrity, dedication, or service-motiva- 
tion of the men who constitute our boards and staffs. I am personally 
acquainted with almost every member of the Elgin staff and the General 
Brotherhood Board, the Annual Conference officers, et al.; I know some of 
them rather intimately. They are not as Pathfinder would imply. 

I do agree with him that our brotherhood organization has some kinks 
and knots in it, that Annual Conference is far from being as effective and 
contributive as it might be. But my analysis of the difficulty is very different 
from his. He ascribes the trouble to the machinations of a power-hungry 
clique (I don’t see that his article can be taken as implying anything else). 
I would suggest that brotherhood organization often bogs down because it 
is still trying to operate by the methods of pure, face-to-face, unstructured 
democracy, which methods were appropriate to an earlier and simpler age 
but which prove inadequate before the complexity and detail of modern 
denominational administration. We have failed to understand and use the 
principle of “delegated authority” and so our procedure breaks down, not 
because it is manipulated but because the various boards and committees 
simply “pass on” business rather than “handling” it. 

But if our subordinate organizational units, in bending over backward 
to be absolutely democratic, decline to exercise the decision-making authority 
which has been delegated to them precisely that the burden might be lessened 
at the top (i.e., at Annual Conference), then, of course, the organization is 
headed for trouble. If all the lower courts were reluctant to render decisions 
for fear of encroaching on the authority of the Supreme Court, our system 
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of justice would fall to pieces overnight. Obviously, the only practical 
procedure is for the lower courts to make binding decisions — with the qual- 
ification that the plaintiff retains the right of appeal and the higher court 
retains the right to overrule. The church has not sufficiently learned this 
method of delegated authority and so gets into difficulty. 

The very incident that Pathfinder uses as the piéce de résistance of his 
exposé (i.e., the Trotwood query regarding the beginning date of the 
church year) can make an excellent illustration of my thesis. (I use it only 
as an illustration; I was not close enough to the matter to know the inside 
facts of the case. However, Pathfinder does not cite any facts to support his 
interpretation either; so I will simply suggest that the following explains the 
situation as adequately as does his conjecture and that, in the light of the 
known character of the brethren involved, mine is much more probable.) 

In the first place, the point at issue in the query was essentially trivial. 
It is, of course, important and perhaps even imperative that the brotherhood 
have a generally agreed-upon date (which is not to say 100% conformity) as 
the beginning of the church year. If we are to have annual report blanks, 
budgets, goals, stewardship emphases, church-school curricula (all of which 
involve the production of literature and promotional materials), then com- 
mon sense dictates that there be a certain amount of agreement as to “when.” 
But the question as to whether this shall be one given date or another is of 
little importance. The only consideration that makes any difference at all 
is the sheer convenience concerned, namely, that of the local congregation, 
the Elgin offices, and the printing plant. 

Is it possible that the lethargic, rubber-stamp attitude of the delegate 
body toward this query might be as well explained by some such factors as 
the following as by the hypothesis of subtle bureaucratic coercion? (1) The 
delegate body saw that the question was essentially trivial and so treated it 
as such. (2) The recommendation of the Board — and Conference’s own 
decision of ten years previous — was so obviously satisfactory that there was 
no need for reconsideration. (3) The delegate body instinctively recognizes 
as such that business which should not have been brought to the conference 
floor in the first place and so simply rubber-stamps the recommendation of 
the group that was fully capable of handling the matter previously; the 
delegates sincerely do not want to be or need to be bothered with every 
little decision in the life of the brotherhood. 

Is it possible that the apparent triviality of the Board’s argument for 
the October date was not because the “real reasons” were being kept hidden 
but because there was no very decisive difference between October and Jan- 
uary in any case? Is it possible that 82% of the congregations now following 
the Conference decision of ten years ago are doing so not because they “have 
felt obliged to follow’ but because they recognize the wisdom of that de- 
cision, because they prefer October and see no reason to choose January? 
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Is it possible that the Trotwood delegate, in moving the acceptance of the 
October recommendation, rather than being forced “to eat crow” was ac- 
tually acknowledging that in the course of getting the query to Conference 
he had learned some things that had satisfied his concern and that he now 
sincerely desired to support the current policy? Is it possible that it was the 
honest conviction of the delegates that the year should be left at October, 
that their disagreement with Pathfinder’s preference need not be marked 
up to sinister influences? 

It could easily have been the case that the Trotwood query came to 
Conference through some such process as the following. (Here it is simply 
my conjecture against Pathfinder’s, but I do want to illustrate the procedure 
that holds in a great many instances and to make some suggestions as to 
how it can be improved.) 

Some person, or persons, of the Trotwood congregation raised in local 
council the question of the date for beginning the church year. This may 
have come as a sincere conviction that January was preferable enough that 
the brotherhood should go through the trouble and rigamarole of making 
the change. It is just as possible, however, that this came up simply as a 
question, as a suggestion meriting further exploration; and in more cases 
than not, this is sufficient to start a query toward Conference. But it ought 
not so to be; the local church has a responsibility to do some exploring on 
its own before taking the rather major step of launching a query. 

It would have been in place for Trotwood to write to Elgin for informa- 
tion as to how October came to be the date, why it seemed to be preferable, 
etc. If the forthcoming answer was satisfactory, the concern would be taken 
care of and the expense of a query would be saved (and if people were to 
figure queries in terms of the dollars-and-cents outlay involved in getting 
them answered, they would think twice before originating them). If the 
answer from Elgin was not satisfactory, the congregation might well get in 
contact with a member of the Brotherhood Board or its general secretary 
requesting that the Board discuss the matter and render an opinion (not 
using that phrase in its judicial sense). If the church was then satisfied, well 
and good. If not, that would be the time to address a query to district con- 
ference. In other words, a formal query should be used as a last resort and 
not as a first expedient. It should represent the will of the congregation and 
not a favor or pacifier given to the originator of the concern. It should, in 
this example, represent the studied conviction that the church year ought 
to be changed to January and not just the throwing out of a possible sug- 
gestion (these should be channeled otherwise than directly to the conference 
floor). 

More than likely, however, the Trotwood council did not even render 
a judgment about the January suggestion but simply discussed it far enough 
to see that it was harmless and that it might prove to have some merit and 
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so passed it on to the district. The district probably followed the same easy 
procedure. Churches and districts both tend to pass on a good many queries 
that should be respectfully returned — after thorough investigation and 
with a full explanation. This reluctance to return queries proceeds from the 
false conception that to do so is to make a final judgment and cut off the 
plaintiff from all means of resort. But such is not the case. If even a single 
individual feels strongly enough about a matter to reject the counsel of his 
congregation, the district, the Board, and/or Standing Committee, he still 
has the right of direct appeal to the Annual Conference. 

These subordinate steps of query-passing are not actually necessary if 
our only interest is to get business to Conference; they are in the procedure 
precisely to care for as much business as possible outside of Conference and 
to screen out those concerns that do not merit the time and expense that 
Conference business involves. It is the responsibility of local councils and 
district meetings to protect Annual Conference so that it does not find itself 
at the mercy of every brother who happens to have an idea; but, as it is, 
these lower bodies have been abetting rather than fighting the problem — 
all in the name of democracy and brotherhood. If they were doing their 
assignment, Annual Conference would be plagued with fewer of the routine 
trivia which lead to the lethargy and rubber-stamping that Pathfinder 
interprets as the result of bureaucratic manipulation. 

But the sinister hierarchy of Pathfinder’s concern is not the legislative 
branch (local council, district, Standing Committee, Conference) but the 
administrative branch (General Brotherhood Board and staff). However, 
I would suggest that the same economy holds here; it is not that these men 
are power-grasping but that they are power-shy (this is, of course, an over- 
simplification, but let me explain). 

The thing that irked me most at Elgin was not that arbitrary decisions 
were handed down from above but, quite the contrary, that when any de- 
cision was to be made — be it setting the dates for vacation or choosing 
where the employees’ dinner was to be held — the whole staff had to con- 
vene and talk the matter through at length. I, for one, would have been 
much happier if the editor had been left alone to do his editing while the 
official party-place-pickers went ahead in deciding where the dinner was to 
be held. 

But my classic example at once illustrates the “overly-democratic” ten- 
dency to load everything on Annual Conference and at the same time affords 
rather positive evidence that the delegates take orders from no one. 

After a number of years as youth editor, I became convinced that our 
youth Sunday-school curriculum could be enhanced by omitting from the 
quarterly the biblical text (in two versions yet) while continuing to write 
the lessons so that it would be necessary to use Bibles as classroom textbooks. 
This would accomplish a higher level of and a more natural approach to 
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Bible study and would release space in the quarterly for more extensive 
helps and comments. 

I took my suggestion to the staff of the Christian Education Commission 
(i.e., to the appropriate section of the hired hierarchy at Elgin). This group 
was personally favorable toward the idea but expressed real doubt as to 
whether the constituency of the church as a whole would accept such a 
drastic innovation as to omit Scripture from the quarterly. But in any 
case, this staff group declined to take responsibility for such a decision and 
so passed the question up the ladder. Whether it then went to the total Elgin 
staff I do not remember (though it would have been a likely move), but if it 
did, the response was the same. The matter was then taken to the National 
Youth Cabinet, which consists of brotherhood youth representatives and 
their counselors. Here approval of the suggestion was enthusiastic, though 
no one so much as proposed that this group had the power to make a decision. 

The question now went to the Christian Education Commission (i.e., 
the Brotherhood Board members to whom has been assigned the particular 
area of Christian education). The response was the same as earlier, i.e., (1) 
personal endorsement of the idea; (2) doubt as to whether the constituency 
was ready; and (3) unwillingness to take decisive action. From there the 
question went to the total Board; and again the response was the same. 

I did not hear the matter discussed in Standing Committee, but things 
must have gone just as I had heard them so often before. Standing Com- 
mittee recommended to Conference that the proposal be rejected, not 
because it lacked merit but because the constituency would misinterpret it as 
a de-emphasis of Scripture. After Standing Committee’s position had been 
stated, I made so bold as to take the floor in defense. (And the very fact 
that I, an underling of the hierarchy, could feel free to make an open appeal 
to Conference over the heads of all my superiors and employers — and that 
I could do this without being called to heel at the time or feeling any reper- 
cussions later — this to me is rather conclusive that our brotherhood organ- 
ization is far from being the bureaucracy that Pathfinder describes.) 

After my speech and two or three others —all remarkably brief and 
to the point — Conference voted almost unanimously to accept the proposal 
to drop the Scripture passage. As the vote was taken, it was obvious that 
most of the Standing Committee members, when they saw which way the 
wind was blowing, reversed their earlier vote. (Would Pathfinder describe 
this as an instance in which Conference forced Standing Committee to “eat 
crow’?) The vote came so quickly, so easily, and so unanimously that it 
might well have been suspect as a “rubber stamp” — except for the fact that 
it was directly counter to the recommendation of the “bureaucracy.” Con- 
ference has shown — and not alone in this case — that it can and will make 
its voice heard when the business at hand calls for some speaking out. 

The change in the quarterly was subsequently effected with no appre- 
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ciable revolt from the field in the form either of letters of protest or of 
decline in circulation.* 

From such incidents as the above I would draw an analysis which, while 
not taking exception to Pathfinder’s conclusions at every point, is completely 
divergent in its basic conclusion. 

(1) Our organization — or rather, its operation — is not all it ought 
to be (here I agree with Pathfinder). 

(2) But the trouble is not with an overefficient “bureaucracy” that 
usurps authority by making its private decisions and then forcing them onto 
the church (as Pathfinder would have it). The trouble, I propose, is rather 
with an underefficient organization that is too shy to use the authority that 
the church has delegated to it. 

(3) From our Brethren tradition we have derived a concept of democ- 
racy as being completely free, equalitarian, and unstructured. We have not 
yet learned (or learned well) that the effective administration of a program 
as complex as we want ours to be in this day and age requires a type of 
democracy (and a true type, let it be said) which uses the principles of dele- 
gation and representation. 

(4) Affected by our tradition of wide-open democracy, Brethren leaders 
bend over backwards to keep from offending the constituency. Thus, in the 
first place, they relegate to Conference those decisions that should have been 
made far below the Conference level, and so Conference is forced to handle 
routine which of necessity takes on something of the character of rubber- 
stamping. In the second place, this oversensitivity to the will of the con- 
stituency often makes our leadership more conservative than it ought to be. 
Whereas our officialdom should be pushing out with foresight and boldness, 
Conference acting as a check and balance when the leadership gets too far 
ahead of the constituency, too often — as in the case of the youth quarterly — 
the situation is reversed, and Conference has to override the timidity and 
conservatism of the “bureaucracy.” 

In short, my difference with Pathfinder is this: He contends that the 
question too much asked in the councils of the bureaucracy is “What should 
the decision of Conference be (so that we can proceed to pull the strings 
that will make it come out that way)?” I contend that the question too much 
asked is “What will the decision of Conference be (so that we need not run 
the risk of recommending or doing something that might not be approved)?” 


+It was interesting to note that, within the course of a very few years following the incident 
here recounted, the youth curriculum was changed from the International Lessons to a series with not 
nearly so definite a biblical orientation (a far more drastic change than just dropping the reprinted 
Scripture passage). But in this case, Conference approval was not deemed necessary; the transition was 
made simply on the authority of the Christian Education Commission (not even the General Brotherhood 
Board as a whole). I am aware that this is meat made to order for Pathfinder’s grinder, but I interpret 
it as a healthy state of affairs. A Christian Education Commission was established for the purpose 
of making such decisions, and it is better that it do so than that it act as just another snarl in the red 
tape that ends only in Conference. And after all the Christian Education Commission’s decision in no 
sense circumvents Conference; the processes of query, reconsideration, and overrule are still open. 





An Open Letter to Pathfinder 


Our church needs men of writing ability. You have proved by choice 
of words and projection of ideas that you have this talent. Be sure, however, 
that your pen is filled with ink and not with acid that is able to burn others 
as well as yourself and leave lasting scars on everyone around you. 

Our church needs men with analytical minds. You have shown that 
yours is keen and sharp. You are able to point up issues and throw light in 
cloudy places. Make sure, however, that you have more than analysis or a 
modern paralysis can set in for you and for the rest of us. 

Our church needs men who believe in democracy based on Christian 
principles. You have shown your dreams by your writing. Never forget, 
however, that the church has had representative democracy for years. Christ 
himself chose Peter, James, and John to do special work. You and I have the 
privilege of changing boards and in turn staff if either are not getting the 
work of the church done as we feel it should be done. 

Our church needs men of courage. You have proved by your article that 
you have some courage. You also expressed your longing for more courage 
when you failed to sign your name. The church will think more of you when 
you find the courage to sign your name and continue to speak your mind 
in love. 

Our church needs men of integrity. You have spoken the truth and have 
documented the statements you have made. You will also recognize, how- 
ever, that an attitude can twist the very truth that you are intent upon pre- 
senting. The staff, the boards at both Elgin and Bethany, and the committees 
of Annual Conference all try diligently to do the best possible service for 
the kingdom. When they fall short, it only proves that they are human. I 
have yet to see any one of them feel that the delegate body is not an important 
part of our church action. Perhaps all of us should try to fill the shoes of a 
staff member, and then perhaps our attitudes would be tempered by under- 
standing. 

Our church needs men of ambition. You have proved you have this 
quality, by your writing and by putting your finger on some sore spots. You 
must remember, however, that when you criticize the board and the staff you 
are undercutting the men and women elected and appointed by the delegate 
body of Annual Conference. It would be good to have you serve as a mem- 
ber of the General Brotherhood Board; I can list a few persons, including 
myself, who would be glad many times if you were serving in our place. But 
amidst the carpets, chairs, secretaries, and desks, these men and women are 
giving the best of their minds, feelings, wills, and energies that the Church of 
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the Brethren might become a Pathfinder herself. I would rather be on the 
side urging and helping them achieve this goal than to be too critical of all 
the little details. As you can see by now, other men could have written more 
eloquently in answering your concerns. I am not a writer or the son of a 
writer. But I recall that my father used to buy a horse now and then that 
was notorious as a “runaway.” There was method in his plan. He felt that 
the horse would be strong, and have lots of energy, and when this energy was 
channeled he could pull a heavy load. My feeling is a little that way with 
you. When your energy is used to pull instead of to kick so strenuously you 
will make a real contribution to the church and become a genuine Brethren 
Pathfinder. The great missionary of the New Testament seemed to find this 
secret. I pray that you will find it too. And I have a feeling that you will. 
God bless you. 


Paul E. Miller 
Adel, Iowa 





The Pilgrimage of an Ex-Pacifist 


GorpDoN SHULL 


When a Brethren confesses to his fellows that he no longer is a pacifist, 
he experiences the feeling of estrangement that must come upon the long- 
faithful Communist who at last defects, or the Roman Catholic who leaves 
the fold. It is an emotional experience as much as an intellectual one — for 
belief partakes of the spirit as well as the mind, and a certain anguish, akin 
to homesickness, attends a man who in all honesty must say, “What was 
once a way of life, a dominant motif in the whole mosaic of belief, a bond 
which held me in coveted fellowship, is gone.” 

Those who remain “in the fold,’”’ meanwhile, know an anguish of their 
own. Their own certainty may be threatened somewhat, but more promi- 
nent is a kind of bereavement over a unique relationship irrevocably dis- 
solved and a cause set back. And the question arises, “What caused him to 
change?” 

What follows is one man’s attempt to answer that question. It is, I 
believe, an accurate reconstruction of the basic ingredients of my pacifism 
and nonpacifism alike. 

My pacifism was based on two fundamental propositions. First, the 
way of creative, outgoing, agapé love was God’s way of meeting evil. Sec- 
ondly, this way of love was man’s only hope for peace. I was convinced that 
“there are some things worse than war, and war causes all of them”; that wars 
sowed the seeds of hatred and violence which could only flower in new hatred 
and violence; that mankind would survive only if we could persuade the 
United States to commit itself to a creative pacifist program. I was fairly 
sure, furthermore, that such a policy would work; that a “‘surprise attack on 
the conscience” of an aggressor would bring out the best in that aggressor, 
and probably lead to a just peace. Even more than this, however, I was 
convinced that any other alternative was doomed to certain failure. Pacifism 
was a gamble, but a safer one than any other. And it was the will of God. 

In the fall of 1948 — at the end of my year as peace assistant on the 
staff of the Brethren Service Commission at Elgin —I wrote the following 
statement to my draft board: 


I believe that God, who is the creator and sustainer of our law-abiding 
universe, is a God of Love: that the highest law of God is the law of redemptive, 
sacrificial, uncalculating love as the only way to overcome evil and to further 
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the Kingdom of God within each and among all; that when Jesus chose the 
cross rather than the sword as his way of overcoming the evils in the human 
hearts and social structures of his time, and of all times, he was demonstrating 
that the apparent foolishness of uncalculating, sacrificial love—the sort of 
love that is so busy investing its time, creative imagination and money in acts 
of goodwill that it has no time or energy left over for acts of violent self- 
defense — is the Power and the Wisdom of God. 

The national-policy orientation of my pacifism was critical here. I could 
not accept the idea of “vocational pacifism’; I was interested only in real 
solutions to the problem of war. My interest in public policy, as opposed 
to individual witness for its own sake, was rooted in the concept of service, 
so central to Brethren thought. It played a crucial role in determining the 
course of my pacifism as well as my departure therefrom. 

In the fall of 1948 I entered Yale Divinity School and became active in 
the campus Fellowship of Reconciliation. But two ideas bothered me more 
and more during the three years at Yale. 

The first was that, quite obviously, pacifism was a lost cause as far as 
national policy was concerned. I reluctantly came to this conclusion when 
I saw that some of Yale’s most thoughtful, compassionate, ethically sensitive 
professors were not pacifists. There was nothing that I could teach Richard 
Niebuhr about Christian love. But his life and lectures proved to me, as 
nothing else had, that agapé is not necessarily synonymous with pacifism. 
One must love the oppressor, but also the oppressed; the Nazi, but also his 
victim. Niebuhr’s Christian concern led him reluctantly to support military 
might as an instrument of love in certain tragic situations. 

I could not agree with Niebuhr’s reasoning. But I had to admit that if 
we pacifists could not persuade him, we could hardly persuade the Congress 
of the United States! And this brutal truth was vitally important to one 
whose chief concern was with public policy. One scarcely serves his fellow 
men by pleading a hopeless cause. 

A second idea was equally disconcerting. My studies in Christianity 
and politics convinced me that perfectionism is often the enemy of progress; 
that he who stands steadfastly for what is absolutely right sometimes ends up 
with nothing, whereas he who compromises often achieves something. 

This point was dramatized in 1948 in a Senate debate on a bill pro- 
viding Federal aid for slum clearance and low-income housing. The bill’s 
chances were good, since northern and southern Democrats, and some 
Republicans, were in favor of it. Suddenly Senator Bricker proposed an 
amendment which would deny funds to any project which was racially 
segregated. Bricker had a long record of support for the views of the real 
estate lobby, which opposed the bill; to my knowledge, he had never sup- 
ported any civil rights legislation. It was clear that the purpose of the 
amendment was not to secure integrated housing, but to kill the bill. If the 
Republicans and the northern Democrats combined to adopt the integration 
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amendment, the Southerners would certainly oppose the entire program. 
The Bricker group would then swing around and join the Southerners in 
defeating the bill. 

The Bricker strategy put liberals, who favored both housing and inte- 
gration, into a dilemma which I had not clearly understood before. If they 
voted for both values, they would get neither. If they sacrificed one value 
for the time being, they could secure the other, and hope that the integration 
goal might be furthered by at least some local governments, and by future 
legislative or executive action. The liberals therefore voted against integra- 
tion — and got housing. 

The Korean War was for me a decisive example of the application of 
this principle to international affairs. Two years after the outbreak of that 
war, I wrote the following in a letter to a pacifist friend: 

. . . I was struck overwhelmingly with the realization that, once the [North 

Korean] attack had come, Americans would inevitably choose among various 

nonpacifist alternatives. America was not pacifist. . . . I found myself believing 

that if the pacifists had been influential enough to succeed, together with the 
isolationists, in keeping America and the United Nations out of Korea, pacifists 
would have been promoting, not the cause of pacifism, but the cause of 
nonpacifist isolationism. They would have defeated, not militarism, but that 
type of nonpacifism which was concerned about the welfare of people outside 

the United States, and realized how interdependent our world is. 

In other words, America would either follow nonpacifist internationalists, 
or nonpacifist isolationists, or some intermediate type. America would not follow 
pacifists. And those pacifists who sought to keep America out of the conflict 
because they loved the Russians and North Koreans succeeded only in strength- 
ening the cause of those who sought to keep America out because they loved 
only themselves, or because they did not understand Communism, or because 
they thought America could stand alone. 

The crucial question, it seemed to me, was, “What is the duty of the 

Christian in any historical situation? Is it to hold out for what is best, even if 

the practical result is to strengthen what is worst?” I thought not. I thought it 

was a Christian’s duty to consider not only his motives but his results. 


Given these premises, pacifism was beside the point. I did not reject 
pacifism in one great moment of decision; rather, I drifted away from it 
when it no longer seemed worth espousing. For a while I tried to reconcile 
my new insights with my ancient loyalties by a kind of vocational pacifism. 
In November 1950 I wrote to a friend, “I am beginning to think that if I 
were to get into a position of influence in a political party, I would not 
actively promote pacifism — though if I were a minister I would.” This 
represented a tentative distinction between the politician’s obligation to act 
in the present and the minister’s obligation to develop attitudes that might 
someday make a pacifist policy possible. But my concern with present policy 
remained controlling, and by 1952 I found myself supporting NATO, the 
doctrine of containment, an adequate arms budget, and our intervention in 
North Korea against all comers. I had become a bona fide nonpacifist. 
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In this period an important shift also occurred in my interpretation of 
Soviet conduct. During my pacifist days, I was convinced that the Soviets 
were prompted primarily by fear —a fear which the West had unwittingly 
fostered, and which we could decisively allay. My reasoning was contained 
in a letter to President Truman in November 1949: 

. . . Of course we are not actively hostile toward the Russians, but can we 
be sure that we have proved this to them? It is probably not easy for Russians 
to forget what you said in June, 1941 — two days after Germany invaded Russia: 

“If we find the Germans winning, we ought to help Russia; if we find Russia 
winning, we ought to help Germany. That way we can help them to kill off as 
many as possible.” 

I am sure that the Russians have not forgotten that — for Vyshinsky brought 
it up in one of his tirades in the United Nations, several years ago. 

Again, I doubt that it is easy for the Russians to forget that American troops, 
along with troops from Italy, France, England, Japan, Turkey, and a half dozen 
other nations, were actually on Russian soil, in 1919, trying to squelch the 
Russian Revolution. . . . John Scott, formerly Chief of the European Staff of 
Time Magazine, says, “The Allied intervention was probably the most important 
single factor in shaping Russian foreign policy. ... The Russian frequently says, 
‘Yeah . .. those nations jumped on us when we were down. How do I know they 
won't do it again?’” 

By 1952 I had come to believe that this interpretation of Soviet motives 
was false. I now thought that if the men in the Kremlin were all reasonable 
they would put the Allied intervention in its particular World War I setting, 
and would see that America was no threat whatsoever to a well-behaved 
Russia. If, however, the Russians were still orthodox communists, they 
would believe that war between capitalism and communism was inevitable; 
that any capitalist disarmament was merely a passing phase, a golden op- 
portunity for communism to strike before the tide again turned. Further- 
more, whatever we did would be seen through distorted Marxist lenses. If 
we armed, we were a mortal enemy preparing to attack. If we disarmed, we 
were a mortal enemy whose guard was temporarily down. 

If this analysis was correct, the obligation of nonpacifist America was 
clear: try hard to persuade the Soviets to remove their Marxist glasses, but 
meanwhile confront them with military as well as ideological-economic- 
political power. Self-centered or shortsighted nonpacifist alternatives, such 
as isolationism, preventive war, national go-it-alone-ism, and militarism 
(interpretation of the problem in exclusively military terms) had to be 
rejected in favor of a policy of firmness, patience, positive witness for the 
democratic way of life, and teamwork with the rest of the free world.’ 


1 In retrospect, one cannot help observing that my interpretation of Soviet motives shifted conveniently 
to justify whatever position I held on pacifism. This is a sobering thought, but I am not sure what it 
proves, except that we must never think more highly of ourselves than we ought to think. Naturally 
enough, I believe that my earlier view of Soviet motivations was mistaken. In any case, there are 
nonpacifists (such as Professor Frederick Schuman) who interpret Soviet policy in terms most comforting 
to the pacifist, and there are pacifists who reject the view that the Soviets are, primarily, reasonable but 
frightened men whose fear we can readily allay at no great risk to the free world. 
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In summary, then: I had believed that pacifism, as a national policy, 
was both right and expedient. I came to believe, first, that pacifism was a 
lost cause; secondly, that there is in the case of pacifism a conflict between 
perfection and service; thirdly, that sweet reasonableness unshielded by 
military might would not convert the Soviet Union. Gone were my faith 
in the efficacy and the appropriateness of pacifism, and my hope for a 
pacifist America. 

But the basic motivation of love — the “greatest of these” — remained. 
Let us be very clear on this point, for pacifists often equate love, obedience, 
and the “way of the cross” with pacifism. Thus Walter Bowman wrote, in 
a recent edition of this journal, that the “basic issue . . . is simply whether 
it is the intention of God that our present-day Christians should seriously 
attempt discipleship to Jesus Christ in terms of trying to live out the prin- 
ciples which he taught.’” If, by “the principles Jesus taught” we mean an 
application to international affairs of the fifth chapter of Matthew, inter- 
preted literally, Bowman is surely right. But if we hold, as Brethren do in 
many other points of biblical interpretation, that the letter is not as impor- 
tant as the spirit, the issue is far from clear. For the basic message of the 
Judeo-Christian heritage, as far as public policy is concerned, is that man 
must love his neighbor. The Bible does not require specific acts, but a 
specific perspective: the perspective of love for the neighbor. It does not 
necessarily mean that Christ wants a twentieth-century democracy to give up 
not only its own cloak but the precious heritage and promise of a free civili- 
zation, just because a commissar requests it. 

The fundamental division between pacifist and nonpacifist is over the 
question, “What does love require of me, in my particular situation?” The 
pacifist focuses on love for the oppressor, and chooses nonviolence. The 
nonpacifist considers the oppressed, both present and future, and chooses 
what seems to him to be the lesser evil as far as human destiny is concerned. 
For him, as well as for the pacifist, agapé is the guiding principle. 

Two subordinate issues are involved. 

The first is whether obedience to the commandment of love requires us 
to calculate the effects of our own actions. The pacifist is inclined to say, 
“No. Love your enemy, turn the other cheek, concentrate on acts of 
creative love rather than killing hate — and leave the event in the hand of 
God.”” Thus Bowman quotes Herbert Farmer as saying, “ ‘Since when does 
one’s consideration of the will of God depend on whether or not it will 
work?’ ’’* The nonpacifist replies, “A great deal depends on whether or 
not it will work! I cannot abdicate my duty to use my judgment in deciding 
what is and what is not an act of love. If I love my neighbor, I must serve 


* Walter Bowman, “Theological Implications of Pacifism,” this journal, Volume IV, Number One 
(Winter 1959), page 41. 


* Idem. 
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him: I must do whatever, on balance, promises to promote his total well- 
being. Surely, then, I must cherish the political and religious institutions 
which are founded on human dignity. In this anarchic world, where there 
is no government to disarm and domesticate the manifestations of sin at the 
international level, we must use force to deter or defeat armed attacks or 
threats upon those institutions. Thus love for mankind—the ultimate 
obedience — leads to nonpacifism.” 

Related to this is the second question, already treated in part: “Is there 
a conflict between individual perfection and service?” The pacifist either 
sees no conflict or gives priority to perfection. The nonpacifist believes that 
in a sinful world such conflicts are inevitable and must be resolved in favor 
of service. He looks upon the effects of Nazism, for example, and wishes 
that America had been sufficiently armed, alert, and resolute in the mid- 
thirties to deter Hitler until his mania was spent. He feels that the altruist 
of that day would have served his generation better by pleading for con- 
tainment of Germany than by promoting no-war pledges among disillusioned, 
isolationist nonpacifists. He sees therein a moral for today. 

The pacifist, of course, sees no such moral, and here lies another funda- 
mental difference in perspective. The nonpacifist sees his nation’s military 
establishment as a deterrent to aggression, forcing ambitious or aggrieved 
nations to press their cause in nonmilitary ways. He risks war, of course; 
but his hope is to preserve justice and avert war at the same time. The 
pacifist, on the other hand, sees armament as a prime cause of war. He is so 
sure of the cause-effect relation, and so horrified at the prospect of future 
war, that he prefers to risk conquest, in the hope that it will not occur, or 
that the conqueror could ultimately be absorbed or nonviolently ejected. 

If this states the issue fairly, there is scant room for pride in any quarter! 
Sensitive nonpacifists tremble before the prospect of nuclear war, even as 
pacifists wince at the thought of unrestrained Sino-Soviet expansion. We 
have to admit, in all humility, that no one can know whose wager is the 
more secure. One advantage of the nonpacifist wager is that it at least 
leaves us with more than one alternative in the event of threatened aggres- 
sion. A disarmed nation has long ago narrowed its choices down to one. 
Furthermore, the nonpacifist rejects the assumption — however tressed by 
historical ‘“‘proof” — that armaments automatically lead to war. By the 
same logic one could show that admission to the hospital leads to death. 

One final point. I referred earlier to the nostalgia experienced by a 
person who, having lived and worked close to the heart of Brethren pacifism, 
finds that he no longer “belongs.” But the sword has two edges. The ardent 
pacifist is emotionally unable to relate himself with understanding and 
empathy to much of what goes on in the world. The drama of history 
passes him by, because much of that history has military strands, and is 
thereby either evil or uninteresting. The military strand becomes a beam 
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in the pacifist’s eye. Thus the Brethren Service staff opposed the Truman 
Doctrine, in 1947, because military aid was included with the economic. 
At least one member of the staff also opposed the Marshall Plan, because of 
fear that the butter we sent would be followed by guns.* The great dilem- 
mas of diplomacy go unstudied, unappreciated, or oversimplified by the 
pacifist, for the underlying assumption of power is intolerable; the broad 
insights of a George Marshall or an Omar Bradley are handled gingerly, 
because these men wore uniforms; the full thrust of any issue in international 
affairs is experienced from afar, for no policy resting in any small part on 
military strength can be accepted as a starting point. An appropriate analogy 
could be drawn with the confirmed segregationist in an integrated school 
district: he is so fundamentally at odds with the very system itself that he 
cannot attend to pressing problems of educational policy. 

Yes, the pacifist enjoys membership in a beloved community. But is it 
a community of refugees from history? 


“This fear was, of course, realized in NATO. But it was Soviet aggression, not the Marshall Plan, 
which provided the decisive impetus for the North Atlantic Treaty. 








A Comment on “The Pilgrimage of an Ex-Pacifist” 


Water D. BowMAN 


A note of appreciation to Gordon Shull is in order for his frank and 
honest sharing in “The Pilgrimage of an Ex-Pacifist.” It is in a sense a 
judgment upon us (a judgment which I feel keenly because of a personal 
participation in his “coveted fellowship”) that he should feel estranged from 
us because he has arrived at conclusions differing from our own. 


Such frank personal witness does real service to us because it sharpens 
some issues we easily ignore. We too need to search deeply, for in the com- 
plexities of our world there is no room for the easy pacifism which some of 
us knew in World War II days. Shull probes our weaknesses at several points: 
our pacifist tendency to oversimplification; our refusal to face the deep- 
seated perversity of man; our persistent perfectionist position in the face of 
inconsistency on every hand; and our lack of concern for the broader aspects 
of justice inherent in the nonpacifist concern for the oppressed as well as the 
oppressor. 

We within the pacifist fellowship need an increasing respect for the 
nonpacifist devotion to agapé love as the guiding principle in their views. 
In this connection it is understandable that Shull should point to a literal 
application of Matthew 5 as an oversimplified basis for pacifism. Indeed it 
is! “Living out his principles’ ought to involve much more. It ought to 
involve commitment to the central concern of God in Christ — the re- 
demption in love and judgment and forgiveness of the oppressor and the 
oppressed at the cost, if need be, of deep personal suffering. 

The weakness of the nonpacifist position in this connection is that, car- 
ried to its conclusion, there is nothing left to redeem. Barth can under- 
standably say that the temporary tyranny of war is preferable to the tyranny 
of Hitler, but this does not allow for the ultimate task of redemption. And 
it leaves unanswered questions such as these: Are our millions of dead 
more sacred than Hitler’s? Is our holocaust at Hiroshima more humane 
than Japanese torture? Does a possible global incineration allow either for 
“specific acts” or for “specific perspective” in this matter of love for neighbor? 

Comes back the old taunt, “But armament does not inevitably bring 
war!” Granted! But if the relationship is to be minimized, why does the 
UN (scarcely a pacifist organization) consider disarmament second only to 
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peace among the solutions to problems confronting our world? And granted 
that the perversity of man mixed with the persistent power struggle in our 
world offers no guarantees that a potential aggressor can be deterred by 
negotiation and nonviolence, what is there in this same perversity that 
guarantees that man somewhere on the globe will not seize upon an appar- 
ent advantage to gain more power and in so doing precipitate a global 
nuclear war? To be sure, we can trust ourselves in the use of nuclear power, 
and the British, and maybe the Russians, but with the French and the Chi- 
nese soon to join the select fellowship we are not so sure. The issue is far 
more complex than matching missiles with Russia. Gordon is exactly right, 
I believe, when he says that the nonpacifist bets on his nation’s military power 
to deter global war, while the pacifist bets on negotiation and nonviolence 
to prevent or deal with possible aggression, and no one can know whose 
wager is the more secure. He is not right when he says that the alternatives 
are more numerous on the side of the nonpacifist. In a situation where, 
according to the calculations of the atomic scientists, one slip will be fatal 
to the biggest percentage of mankind, I still prefer to bet on the pacifist 
“dark horse,” which at least leaves us here to explore some untried alter- 
natives. 

One final comment regarding history. One must ask whose view of 
history before passing pacifists off as fugitives. If it is the Judeo-Christian 
view of history in which God is actively at work, then no snap judgments 
can be made. In one sense those who made the Coliseum famous and the 
Catacombs sacred were fugitives from history, if ever such are to be found. 
They were neither relevant nor successful. But who are we to say that in this 
view which counts God as active in all history, bringing his kingdom and 
building his church, they were not perhaps more relevant than Napoleon 
at Waterloo or Eisenhower in Normandy? In fact, can it be said that the 
Judeo-Christian community’s significant contributions to this history ever 
came in situations of freedom, tranquility, or prosperity which seem to be 
our central goals? How right— “there is scant room for pride in any 
quarter.” 








Christian Pacifism Today — 
A Reply to Gordon Shull’s Article 


E. Paut WEAVER 


Dear Gordon: 

With joy I remember the happy times that we have had together as we 
worked in the cause of peace. Your father and I have been close friends for 
many years. Your grandmother has frequently inspired me with her per- 
sistence in the pacifist cause long after other grandmothers dozed in their 
rocking chairs. Her letters to presidents and to other officials make many 
of us realize how little we have done for peace. 

I want to thank you and the editors of Brethren Life and Thought for 
what you have done for me. In preparing this reply to your article, ‘““The 
Pilgrimage of an Ex-Pacifist,” I have been forced to re-examine once more 
the bases of my own faith. This study has required scores of happy hours. 

It is my hope that my pilgrimage and your pilgrimage have not ended. 
There may be a time in the not-too-distant future when they become one 
pilgrimage once more. 

I propose in this article to deal with the subject first by meeting some 
of the more important propositions of your article. Then I want to try 
to construct for you the basis for my continued faith in the way of pacifism. 

I have never questioned your intellectual honesty or your basic integ- 
rity. In the same good faith I want to deal with some of the problems that 
you raise. I wonder whether you, as you analyzed your thinking as a pacifist, 
did not find that you earlier shared with many of us an immature, too-easy 
optimism that caused us to believe that if we were good to everyone, every- 
one would be good to us and nice to our mothers. When we have too simple 
an optimism we are subject to disillusionment more quickly. It helps us to 
remember that Jesus did not promise, “If any man will come after me, I'll 
give him peace, success, and a secure old age.” 

You failed to mention the cross as you spoke of agapé love. If we would 
free ourselves from the taint of sentimentalism we would do well to remem- 
ber that God’s love involved a cross. 

I note that the idea of a gamble occurs twice in your article. As a paci- 
fist you noted: “Pacifism was a gamble, but a safer one than any other. And 
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it was the will of God.” As a nonpacifist you stated, “We have to admit, in 
all humility, that no one can know whose wager is the more secure. One ad- 
vantage of the nonpacifist wager is that it at least leaves us with one alter- 
native in the face of threatened aggression.” Of course that alternative to a 
Neo-Orthodox is to choose the “lesser evil.” —The Christians who went from 
the Catacombs to the Coliseum had another alternative that sometimes we 
forget. They did not measure the success of the Christian movement in 
terms of how many Christians were elected to Congress. The crown of 
martyrdom seemed to be an adequate achievement. It was in those days 
when the pragmatic calculation as to what would advance us the most was 
thrown to the winds that the church really spread. 

I have wondered whether many of us American Christians have not 
become too interested in “‘success.’” It is odd that you have decided that 
pacifism is a lost cause just at a time when I find more pacifists in Congress 
than at any time during my personal experience. William Meyer of Ver- 
mont knew that he had little chance of being re-elected since he is a Demo- 
crat — the first from Vermont. In this past year he tried to take a Chris- 
tian stand wherever the position was possible. After only one session of 
Congress he has won the admiration of most of the members of Congress. 
They look to him as their conscience. Byron Johnson went to the State 
Democratic Committee of Colorado and told them that he was a pacifist and 
that he was willing to withdraw if they felt that his pacifism would help 
defeat the ticket. Despite an effort by the military organizations, Johnson 
was elected. Space and propriety will not admit my making a long deline- 
ation of personal contacts with two score of other Congressmen who, facing 
a nuclear holocaust, are now deeply troubled in their souls. Their very 
beings tell them that the doctrine that war is a lesser evil has become a lie. 

John C. Bennett wrote recently: 


World War II with all of its horrors did not destroy even the defeated 
nations’ powers of recuperation—and humanity does have another chance. 
But an all-out nuclear war might destroy the powers of recuperation within 
most nations — and the survivors would for a long time be more interested in 
bread and order than in freedom. I cannot avoid facing the question as to 
whether the same logic that led me from a pragmatic pacifism to nonpacifism 
may not now lead me to nuclear pacifism.’ 

One could wish that a number of our Brethren who have gone to Yale 
in this past generation might have helped some of their strongest nonpaci- 
fist teachers there to realize that men like Roland H. Bainton, Halford Luc- 
cock, Kenneth Scott Latourette, and John Oliver Nelson are also men who 
have an understanding of Christian truth. 

You say, “My studies in Christianity and politics convinced me that 
perfectionism is often the enemy of progress: that he who stands steadfastly 


1 “Fiow My Mind Has Changed,” by John C. Bennett, in the Christian Century, December 23, 1959. 
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for what is absolutely right sometimes ends up with nothing, whereas he who 
compromises often achieves something.” As one who dares not profess per- 
fectionism, I would say very quickly that I do not get the idea of compromise 
or a lesser evil from Christ. Such a statement might be made on the 
basis of an assumed expediency politically but certainly could not claim 
to be based upon Christ’s teaching. “You, therefore, must be perfect as 
your heavenly Father is perfect” (Matthew 5:48). 

Some of our pragmatic military men are beginning to have qualms 
about NATO today. We know that we shall lose if we become too closely 
identified with a colonialism that represses the desire for freedom on the 
part of Algerian or other African peoples. If, in the name of defending 
freedom, we furnish the military supplies to suppress it, one might today 
have serious questions about NATO. 

In fact, one might question most of our alliances for military purposes. 
Franco today is still in power partly because the United States winked at his 
vicious totalitarianism and sent him hundreds of millions of dollars. At this 
point I can draw upon a personal observation. During World War II a 
group of missionaries spent ten days at Gibraltar within sight of Franco’s 
shores. There we saw the wrecks of Allied shipping destroyed by the mag- 
netic bombs brought out by his underwater swimmers. The kind of prag- 
matism that embraces Franco is difficult to understand. 

The same principle led us in World War II to embrace Stalin and the 
godless communism of his land because at the moment he happened to be 
the enemy of Hitler, who happened to be our enemy. Now we are thinking 
of giving nuclear weapons to Germany to arm them against the Russians. 

Some of us oppose giving military aid to the leaders of any nation. That 
includes a dictator like Franco or Stalin. I like to think that at least there 
is a consistency. I believe that when we see how we strengthened Stalin, the 
most positive militarist must question the good that came about by our 
aiding such a person as a lesser evil. 

As one of the Brethren who have not feared to quote men who wore 
uniforms perhaps I can find the answer to the arms race from a general of the 
army, Douglas MacArthur: 

All they propose merely gravitates around but does not face the real problem. 

They increase preparedness by alliances, by distributing resources through the 

world, by feverish activity in developing new and deadly weapons, by applying 

conscription in times of peace, all of which is instantly matched by the prospective 
opponent. We are told that this increases the chance of peace, which is doubtful, 
and increases the chance of victory if war comes, which would be incontestable if 

the other side did not increase in like proportion. Actually, the truth is that the 

relative strengths of the two change little with the years. Action by one is 

promptly matched by reaction from the other.’ 

One of the things that disturbs me most about your defection from 


* Statement by General MacArthur in U.S. News and World Report, February 4, 1955. 
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pacifism is the fact that you use the term expedient as coupled with right. 
I do not find that Jesus’ teachings bring these two together. If Jesus had 
wanted to live to old age and die of arthritis he might have taken the 
expedient way. If trying to follow the footsteps of Methuselah had been his 
idea, he would have urged his followers to follow the way of expediency. 

Coming from a Pietistic background, many of us Brethren have diffi- 
culty understanding the Neo-Orthodox position which seems to make Jesus 
and his teachings irrelevant to our day. They rule Jesus out of history. 
George M. Gibson has well spoken: 

A futuristic eschatology which thus postpones redemption to a time 
“beyond history” is not convincing as an answer to a human situation hopelessly 
enmeshed in sin. A valid Christian eschatology must be realized as well as 
futuristic. History being the locus of sin must also be the locus of redemption 
for if God is powerless to redeem sin in history he is powerless to redeem it at all. 

Sin exists nowhere but in history.* 

No sane person today is openly advocating war. Most men realize that 
one plane can carry today more destruction than all the planes that flew in 
all the wars of human history to date. Even the most ardent nonpacifist is 
troubled when he thinks of war. 

Let us remember that however often we repeat a falsehood, it still is 
false. The Romans said, “If you want peace, prepare for war.” Those of us 
who tried to translate the writings of Julius Caesar have no illusions that by 
preparing for war the Romans got peace. Today if we think carefully we 
will discover that if we want peace we must prepare for peace. Preparation 
for peace is vastly different from preparation for war. The hope of peace is 
as bright between Canada and the United States as across any boundary of 
the world. 

Where weapons are aimed at each other there is always danger that an 
accident or a mistake may start a conflagration. It could happen quickly with 
our present state of preparation for war. None of us feel as safe now as we 
did before we had spent the last three hundred billion dollars for “defense.” 
I cannot imagine any end of the arms race that will bring us to peace 
through armament. 

A few decades ago Reinhold and Richard Niebuhr might have found 
many who followed them as they described how love would force a Christian 
to make war in order to save multitudes from tyranny. Today they can 
hardly recommend that in order to save one group from tyranny they should 
use weapons that will destroy millions of innocent women and children. It 
would be difficult for anyone to call this love. 

Roland H. Bainton has dealt with this problem rather effectively: 


But in the situation with which we are confronted of massive retaliation, can 
the gentler virtues survive even as attitudes? One may love a criminal at the same 


* A Positive Christian Basis for Peace Action, by George Miles Gibson, a 12-page pamphlet published 
by Church Peace Mission. 
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time that one restrains him from a crime. But to annihilate a hundred million 
people in retaliation for the annihilation of another hundred million people 
already dead and beyond restoration is hard to square with love, long-suffering, 
gentleness, meekness, indeed even with temperance. Such sublime casuistry was 


not attempted by Machiavelli. 
But if we would not annihilate a hundred million in retaliation, then there 
is no use in threatening to do so. And if we do not threaten to do so, there is 


no point in being ready.‘ 


A FOUNDATION FOR CHRISTIAN PACIFISM 


Let us seek now to find a foundation for Christian pacifism that can 
stand the attacks that may be hurled at it. Such a faith must have a firm 
undergirding in the teachings and the example of our Lord and must offer 
some hope to mankind threatened by destruction. We dare not negate 
Jesus’ teachings by making them relative. You cannot serve God and 
Mammon. Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness. Love your 
enemies and pray for them who persecute you, so that you may be sons of 
your Father who is in heaven. André Trocmé recently told at Manchester 
College of a French pacifist pastor who was discussing the ethics of Jesus 
with a pastor who set the Sermon on the Mount in some eschatological 
“kingdom” age. To this the pacifist pastor queried, “Do you mean that in 
the kingdom, when God is reigning completely, people will still go about 
smiting people on the cheek?” We transfer Jesus’ ethical insights to some 
future dispensation at our own peril. 

George Gibson has well inquired, ‘““Who, today, would think of saying 
that there is no Christian position one can take on the issue of gladiatorial 
combats, or child murder, or duelling or slavery? Who would think of 
maintaining that there is no distinctive Christian position on the old ques- 
tion whether the church should use the arm of the state to suppress heresy 
by mass executions?” 

The New Testament abounds with Jesus’ exhortation to follow him. 
It also is filled with expressions urging us to follow in his steps. “Let this 
mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus” (Philippians 2:5). “It is no 
longer I who live, but Christ who lives in me” (Galatians 2:20b). 

There are many theologians today who feel that the Jesus of history 
is unknowable and therefore unimportant. Most of us know enough of the 
Jesus of history to bow reverently and exclaim, “My Lord and my God.’”* 
Once we come to this position we do not develop a self-righteous perfection- 
ism. We recognize our need of a savior. We recognize the holiness of God 
and his revelation in his Son. 

It is with deepest humility that any should attempt to follow in his steps. 


* “Christian Pacifism Reassessed,” by Roland H. Bainton, in the Christian Century. Reprints are 
available from the General Brotherhood Board, 1451 Dundee Avenue, Elgin, Illinois. 

® Gibson, op. cit. page 10. 

® See “The Theological Basis of Pacifism,” by Charles E. Raven (Fellowship Publications), pages 45-47. 
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This is no utopian dream. It is not raising one’s self by his bootstraps. It 
is the simple recognition that God in his love has stooped by way of the 
cross to lift us up out of our sin. We may be as aware of that sin as any of 
our Neo-Orthodox friends are. We may also recognize God’s holiness. God 
has sought us in human history. It is with reverence that we purpose then, 
God helping us, to try to follow Christ in this life and throughout the 
eternal ages. 

Once we have made this commitment, the length of our days on this 
planet becomes less important to us. We are not pressured by any need for 
success in our lifetime. We shall not rush about seeking a martyr’s crown. 
But if we catch the vision of the Apostle Paul, the “crown of righteousness” 
is more meaningful than a bushel basket filled with Oscars, Man of the Year 
Awards, and Congressional Medals. 

Professor Otto Hahn, who split the atom in the Kaiser Wilhelm Insti- 
tute in 1937, has observed, “It is no real problem today to build a bomb 
which on going off will make the whole surface of our planet uninhabitable 
for any human being.”” With such a prospect on one hand if we follow the 
military way, our gamble is changed a little. Niemdller asked Professor 
Hahn, “What do you think Hitler would have done if he had had this bomb 
when at last he sat in the cellar of the Reich’s Chancellory in Berlin, and his 
fate had overtaken him and nothing was left but to surrender or to commit 
suicide?” 

Professor Hahn answered what anyone must, that Hitler would have 
exploded this bomb and would have said, “If I am not to survive with my 
ideas, the whole world is no longer worthy to exist. If I go, they may all go.’”* 

Most men today shudder at the thought of war with the newer and more 
efficient methods of wiping out both the innocent and the guilty. No one 
can speak of a “just” war. All war has become madness. The eternal teach- 
ings of Jesus have a striking relevancy in such a day. 

In the garden on that last night Jesus took the sword away from Chris- 
tians when he said, “Put back your sword into its place; for all who take the 
sword will perish by the sword” (Matthew 26:52). If there ever was a life 
worth defending it was his life. He denied the use of the sword. Jesus has 
taught us, “Love your enemies and pray for those who persecute you” (Mat- 
thew 5:44). Down through the ages many faithful Christians have followed 
this injunction. During the early centuries of the church’s existence, the 
Christians tried to follow this ideal faithfully. Many of them died. The 
Christian Church multiplied in those days. Hated dictators were on the 
throne. In many cases these Roman dictators had mastered the refinements 
of cruelty as thoroughly as any potential modern dictator. We have much 
more to lose than did the early Christian martyrs. The comforts of our 


™ The Way of Peace, a pamphlet by Martin Niemdller, published by Church Peace Mission. 
® Ibid. 
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civilization and the nice “Christian” democratic way of life were unknown 
to those hardy individuals who sang as they entered the arena. 

The world’s people of other religions seem to be agreed that if we were 
truly following our Lord, we Christians should be pacifists. Since our re- 
ligion is declared irrelevant by so many theologians, the non-Christian world 
sees no reason why it, too, should not reject the teachings of Christ. 

In conclusion I should like to pose a problem. Rudolph Hess, Jr., has 
rejected a draft call by the West German army. The twenty-one-year-old 
Hess is the son of the man who was Hitler’s righthand man until he flew 
to England in 1941 and was captured. He does not want to serve “the people 
who sentenced my father to jail” or to commit “precisely the crime for which 
my father was sentenced at the Nuremburg war crimes trials.’ 

We shall get rather confused in trying to advise Rudolph Hess, Jr., if 
our pilgrimage presently has us at the nonpacifist station along our journey. 
If we tell him that his father was right in obeying the state, then we contra- 
dict the eminent jurists at Nuremburg. We also tarnish the cause for which 
so many Allied soldiers died. If we tell him to obey his state now and go 
into the army, how can we assure him that once in uniform he will never 
be forced to kill for another dictator? If we tell him to put his conscience 
above the state and refuse military service, we shall be saying in essence what 
the jurists at Nuremburg said to his father and his colleagues. But if we 
tell this to Germans, why not to Japanese? Why not to Russians? Why not 
to our own sons? 

Our son had to make his own decision, but I tried to prepare him to 
realize that before God, Germans, Americans, Japanese, and Russians all 
are children of God for whom Christ died. Christ’s way for us to deal with 
them is not the way of the sword and the nuclear bomb. 


*The Reporter, November 1959, 


Karl Barth and the Theology of the Word of God 


G. WAYNE GLick 


An opening explanation is in order, setting forth the plan of this paper. 
Karl Barth’s thought cannot be dealt with in four thousand words. Barth's 
Kirchliche Dogmatik alone, not to mention his many other writings, com- 
prises at least a thousand times four thousand words. Therefore we must 
find a way to suggest what are the great themes of his thought without 
pretending to describe them fully. 

On completing this paper the reader may feel —and justifiably! — 
that I have resorted to a tour de force. So be it! One reason for this 
procedure is that it seems fair to copy the method of the master when one 
writes about him. Barth writes out of the fundamental wisdom which rec- 
ognizes that man is not God, and therefore all reflection about God (the- 
ology) is but “the description of the embarrassment” of being “‘unable to 
talk without involvement in verbal contradictions and rational paradoxes.””* 
So much, then, for stereotyped conceptions of order, consistency, and system. 
Barth’s “method” is evocative, and perhaps any footnote on Barth ought to 
be evocative rather than simply systematic. Barth’s abjuring of philosophy 
is a corollary of his insistence on the fundamental inability of man to 
“comprehend” the Deity. 

After a brief biographical note and a short background statement, we 
shall introduce a revealing estimate of Barth by one of the teachers whose 
position he rejected, Adolf Harnack. Then we shall deal, in summary only, 
with Barth’s views on God, on revelation and biblical authority, on Christ, 
on man, on salvation, and on history and the kingdom of God. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Karl Barth was born in 1886 in Basel, Switzerland. His father was 
Fritz Barth, a pastor and later a theological professor. Karl was educated in 
the leading universities of Germany — Berlin, Tiibingen, and Marburg. 
The teachers to whom he admits the greatest debt were Adolf Harnack and 
Wilhelm Hermann. In 1909, a liberal in theology and a “religious socialist” 
politically, under the influence of the Swiss pastor Kutter he took his first 
position as assistant pastor of the German Reformed church at Geneva. In 


G. Wayne Glick, an ordained minister of the Church of the Brethren, is a professor 
in the Department of Religion, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


* Walter Marshall Horton, Contemporary Continental Theology, page 99. 
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1911, he became pastor of a little church at Safenwil in northwest Switzer- 
land. Preaching within earshot of the cannon of World War I, he became 
increasingly restive with his theological position. As an exercise in self- 
understanding, he wrote a commentary on Paul’s letter to the Romans and 
had it published by a small firm in Safenwil in 1917. The effect of the 
Roémerbrief is known to every theologian.* The book was read throughout 
the world, and marks the beginning of “crisis-theology” or “‘neo-orthodoxy” 
or “Barthianism,” or “neo-Reformation theology.” He was called to 
Gottingen in 1921, to Miinster in 1925, and to Bonn in 1930. In 1935, an 
outspoken opponent of Naziism, he left Germany for Basel, and for the 
last twenty-four years he has lived and taught and written in this city of 
his birth. 


BACKGROUND INFLUENCES ON BARTH 


Friedrich Schleiermacher (1768-1834), the greatest theologian of nine- 
teenth-century Germany, set the problems which have concerned Chris- 
tian theologians ever since.* His theology, in effect an explication of 
Abhdngigkeitsgefiihl, was set forth in his Glaubenslehre, the most influ- 
ential theological work of the last two centuries. Through his influence, 
the “religious consciousness” became the primary datum of theological 
speculation, and this influence, we may note parenthetically, continues 
unabated (though in perverse forms) in a great many American sub- 
jectivistic cults. 

Another important nineteenth-century influence which must be under- 
stood in order to assess the Barthian reaction is the omnipresent emphasis 
on genetic theories, as exemplified in the various “‘historical-critical” schools. 
The names one might cite are legion (consider only the historical-critical 
schools of biblical study) but all of these great scholars — Strauss, Baur, 
Ritschl (to a degree), the Erlangeners, Harnack, Herrmann, Troeltsch, 
and many lesser lights — shared common presuppositions. These presup- 
positions were generally agnostic as to metaphysical certainty, relativistic 
as to historical meaning, subjectivistic in orientation, and marked by a 
high concern for the ethical dimension in human life. 


BARTH’S PosITION: HARNACK’s CAVEAT 


Against this background (our description is totally inadequate) Karl 
Barth reacted. Let us note the general character of this reaction, but in the 
context of an “answer” to the Barthian position from “the representative 
man” of the liberals, Adolf Harnack. Barth, it must be said, did not attempt 


*F. W. Camfield, Reformation Old and New, page 13, quotes Karl Heim’s description of the effect 
of the Rémerbrief: “. . . it fell like a bombshell in the playground of the theologians.” 

*If there is a “rival” in setting the problems, it would be Barth. And Barth himself admits (Die 
protestantische Theologie im 19. Jahrhundert, Ihre Vorgeschichte und Ihre Geschichte, page 380) that 
it is by no means certain, as Brunner had claimed, that theology had at last “overcome” Schleiermacher’s 


viewpoint. 
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to “go beyond” Schleiermacher and Baur, Troeltsch and Harnack, but set 
theology on a different road. To the psychologism and the relativism which 
he saw within theological circles, he counterpoised a position which took as 
its central theme the Einmaligkeit of a speaking God. In doing so, he came 
into overt conflict with Harnack. Barth, in his Die protestantische Theologie 
im 19. Jahrhundert, has no separate chapter on Harnack, but he refers to 
him in connection with other discussions. The main point of difference 
which he discovers between Harnack and himself is made quite clear in 
these references. In his discussion of Menken, he is making the point that the 
biblicism which Menken so passionately defended against orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy rested upon that same “autonomous sovereignty” which char- 
acterized those whom Menken attacked.‘ For this was in the Zeitgeist; and 
whether this sovereignty of the self was seen in an absolutist stance with 
respect to the Bible, as in Menken, or whether it was located in reason, 
feeling, or experience, as in Harnack, this remained the characteristic spirit. 

This is to say that Barth’s central category in dealing with the Protestant 
theological development of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the 
Selbstherrlichkeit of the emancipated man, is to be applied to Harnack. 
Against this conception, Barth affirmed, from the Rémerbrief on, the sov- 
ereignty of der ganz Andere, God. Barth admits that he is not as certain as 
Brunner claimed to be that the essentially subjectivistic standpoint which 
had prevailed in theology from the time of Schleiermacher had actually 
been overcome;” his attempt, however, is to strike out upon a different track, 
one that would be truer to the Reformation understanding of Christian 
faith. This total vis-a-vis with respect to theology suggests the first and out- 
standing difference between Harnack and Barth. 

In order to set forth the other three differences which we shall mention, 
we need to review the background relative to these two theological “repre- 
sentative men.”” Barth had been Harnack’s student in 1906, “listening with 
great devotion and openness to his lectures, and taking part in his seminar.’”* 
In 1920, Barth and Harnack were the platform-speakers at a student con- 
ference at Aarau. The daughter records that “the effect on Harnack was 
shattering. There was not one sentence, not one thought, with which he 
could agree.” For two years, Harnack followed the development of the 
dialectical theology, and then wrote his ‘Fifteen Questions to the Betrayers 
of Scientific Theology.” Correspondence and published exchanges followed, 
but no understanding resulted. In this article, Harnack has provided a 
pointed insight into his own understanding of what “scientific theology” 
means, and the nature of the betrayal on the part of Barth and his followers. 
The entire article follows: 


“Barth, Die protestantische Theologie . .. , page 476. 

5 Ibid., page 380. 

® Agnes von Zahn-Harnack, Adolf von Harnack, page 532. 
* Ibid. 
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1. Is the religion of the Bible or are the revelations in the Bible sufficiently 
definite that one may speak simply of the Bible when he talks about faith, wor- 
ship, and life? If this is not true, should one relinquish to subjective individual 
experience the fixing of the contents of the Gospel, or is it not necessary to 
employ historical knowledge and critical reflection? 

2. Is the religion of the Bible or are the revelations in the Bible so simple 
and clear that one needs no historical knowledge and no critical reflection in 
order to understand their meaning correctly? Are they, conversely, something so 
incomprehensible and indescribable that one simply must wait until they stream 
forth in his heart, because no human spiritual or mental faculty can reach them? 
On the other hand, are not both of these representations false, and does not 
man require historical knowledge and critical reflection in addition in order to 
understand the Bible? 

3. Is the experience of God distinct from the awakening of faith, or identical 
to it? If it is distinct from this experience, how is the awakening of faith to be 
distinguished from uncontrollable enthusiasm? If it is identical, how can it be 
established in any way other than the preaching of the Gospel, and how can 
the content of this preaching be discovered without historical knowledge and 
critical reflection? 

4. Is the experience of God contrary to or disparate from all present experi- 
ence, so that there is no escape from the necessity of a radical flight from the 
world and no avoiding of tension, inasmuch as one must still remain in the 
world; for is not the flight from the world also something worldly, inasmuch as 
it rests upon an individual decision of the will? 

5. If God and the world (life in God and earthly life) are simply opposites, 
how is the close union, indeed the equivalence, of the love of God and the love 
of the neighbor, which comprises the kernel of the Gospel, to be understood? 
But how is this equivalence possible without the highest valuation of ethics? 

6. If God is simply nothing at all like that which has been said of him in 
cultural development and in its knowledge and ethics, how can one defend this 
culture and his own continued existence from atheism? 

7. If God and the world (life in God and earthly life) are simply opposites, 
how is an education in godliness, i.e., in goodness, possible? But how is education 
possible without historical knowledge and the highest valuation of ethics? 

8. If the pantheism of Goethe or the God-concept of Kant or all related 
concepts are absolute opposites to the true declaration about God, how can one 
avoid turning over these achievements to the barbarians? 

9. However, if it is conversely correct that, as in all physical and spiritual 
development, here also contrasts are at the same time stages and stages at the 
same time contrasts, how can one grasp this basic knowledge and build on it 
without historical knowledge and critical reflection? 

10. If the knowledge that “God is love” is the highest and final knowledge 
of God, and love, joy, and peace are his sphere, how can one forever remain 
suspended between the door and the hinge . . . willing to perpetuate this horror? 

11. If the emancipating declaration, “Whatsoever things are true, honorable, 
just, well spoken of, if there be any virtue, or any praise, think on these things,” 
still has value, how can one justify the separation of the experience of God from 
that of the good, the true, and the beautiful, instead of binding these two together 
through historical knowledge and critical reflection? 

12. If all sin is nothing else than the defect of awe and love, how can one 
check this defect except through the preaching of God’s holy majesty and love? 
How could one risk this if he mixes in all possible paradoxes and penchants? 

13. If it is certain that there remains within man the unconscious, the realm 
of feeling, the numinous, the fascinating, etc., so that these cannot be grasped 
by the reason, understood, purified, and defended in their true form, how can 
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one blame reason or, indeed, completely reject it? And what could one expect 
if this heroic work were achieved? Does not gnostic occultism immediately raise 
itself from this wreckage? 

14. If the person of Jesus Christ stands in the middle of the Gospel, how 
can the foundation of dependable and common knowledge about this person be 
laid, other than through critical-historical studies, so that one does not substitute 
an imagined Christ for the real one? But who attempts to carry through these 
studies other than the scientific theologians? 

15. Is there — admitting the slowness, the short-sightedness, and the count- 
less weaknesses — any other theology than that one which stands in a binding 
and common relationship with science generally? And if there is one such some- 
where, what power of conviction and what value come from it?* 


There followed after the publication of this article a number of ex- 
changes between Barth and Harnack, with no consensus. The last letter 
which Barth wrote expressed a regret that there appeared to be no common 
understanding of the present task of theology; at the same time, Barth paid 
Harnack the highest compliment with respect to his contribution to historical 
knowledge. Harnack’s last word on the subject of the dialectical theology 
was contained in a letter to Rade in 1928: 

Our present theology (Barthianism) is highly motivated and pays attention 

to main problems —and that is salutary. But how narrow and sectarian its 
horizon, how expressionistic its method, and how shortsighted its representation 
of history! . . . Ritschl is today the most betrayed, although in my estimation he 
offers a great deal with which the Barthians could comply. But the sons are 
still more antagonistic to the fathers than the grandparents were. What especially 
appears to be lost at the present time is the connection of theology with the 
universitas litterarum and with culture; instead of this what is emerging is a new 
union of evangelical theology with Catholicism. . . . We hope that this will 
prove to be only a stage of transformation, and that a real evangelical butterfly 
will emerge from this cocoon.° 

Weak as science, sectarian in scope, expressionistic in method, and 
shortsighted in its view of history — these are cardinal sins for Harnack. 
Salvation for theology would lie in the opposites: strong as science, uni- 
versal in scope, rigorous and objective in method, and encompassing the 
full sweep of history in its purview. What would result constitutively if this 
latter sequence were adhered to would be (1) the employment of a historical- 
critical approach to the study of the Bible, (2) the inclusion of all culture, 
with its contrasts, within one unified Weltanschauung, (3) the testing of 
this Weltanschauung, at all stages of its development and in its final form, 
at the bar of moral value, (4) as corollary to the affirmation of moral value, 
the affirmation of a dependable and knowledgable structure within life 
which can be mastered, and from which all occult elements can be purged, 
and (5) the possibility of arriving at, and the necessity of committing 
oneself to, that essential Gospel of which Jesus was the human embodiment. 


® Adolf Harnack, “Fiinfzehn Fragen an die Verachter der wissenschaftlichen Theologie unter den 
Theologen,” Reden und Aufsatze, V, Neue Folge: Aus der Werkstatt des Vollendeten, pages 51-54. 


® Agnes von Zahn-Harnack, op. cit., pages 535-536. 
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What Barth essentially affirmed against the Harnackian liberalism was 
this: “I distinguish . . . faith as God’s work in us (for only God can make 
audible to us what we are not able to hear (1 Corinthians 2:9) from all 
known and unknown human organs and functions, including all our so- 
called experiences of God!’’’ In the Rémerbrief he had specified the types 
of human activity by which man sought — vainly — to come to God: intro- 
spection, human knowledge, experience, psychology, and historical thought.” 
Thus man creates culture; but such a humanly created culture has nothing 
to do with justification before God. Even the study of history cannot mediate 
to us any picture of Jesus which supplies this justification. “The Word 
became flesh — God himself became a historical-human reality. The his- 
torically recognizable existence of one Jesus of Nazareth is not, in any case, 
this reality.” 

The second main point of difference between Harnack and Barth has 
to do with the relation between theology and science. While Barth insisted 
on the necessity of joining theology and preaching —i.e., any theology to 
be relevant must be a declared theology — it is not the “simple Gospel” of 
Jesus, but the message of God’s holy majesty and love which should be 
declared. This message is one that is given, senkrecht von oben. Knowledge, 
even scientific knowledge, cannot‘yield it. Therefore Barth could alter that 
relationship of science and theology which Harnack considered sacred; for 
Barth, theology should not primarily seek union with, nor hold itself de- 
pendent upon, science. 

The questions which Harnack puts to Barth in his provocative article 
make clear the degree of disagreement at this point. Seven times in this list of 
fifteen questions Harnack lauds “historical knowledge and critical reflection” 
as the only possible way to proceed. Are we to rely on “subjective personal 
experience” (1)? Is there a “simple and clear” or “incomprehensible and 
indescribable” content to the revelations in the Bible which either requires 
no historical knowledge or dictates a passive attitude (2)? How are we to 
identify or distinguish “the experience of God” and “the awakening of 
faith” (3)? How is any “education in godliness” possible without historical 
knowledge (6)? How can one grasp and build on the knowledge of the 
contrasts and the different levels in physical and spiritual development with- 
out historical knowledge (9)? How can the experience of “the good, the 
true, and the beautiful” be bound together with the experience of God ex- 
cept through historical knowledge (11)? How can one know anything about 
Jesus, and thus avoid the danger of substituting “an imagined for a real 
Christ,” except by historical knowledge (14)? The concluding, “editorial” 
question, with which Harnack sums up the position he holds, also empha- 


1° Thid., page 531. 
11 Ibid. 
18 Ibid. 
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sizes his high estimate of science: Is there any other theology which can 
carry conviction and produce value than “that one which stands in a binding 
and common relationship with science’ (15)? 

Third, Harnack fastens upon a fundamental difference with respect to 
human achievement in the realm of culture and ethics. An introductory 
question inquires whether the experience of God is so disparate from all 
present experience that we are required to flee the world (4). Does not the 
“kernel of the Gospel,” which is “the love of God and the love of the neigh- 
bor’ (note Harnack’s equivalence here) require “the highest valuation of 
ethics” (5)? Does not “education in godliness” presuppose “the highest 
valuation of ethics’ (6)? If cultural development, its knowledge and ethics, 
can say nothing of God, how are this culture and one’s own existence to be 
defended against atheism (7)? Must belovéd Goethe and respected Kant 
be given up because their central categories ‘‘are absolute opposites to the 
true declarations about God” (8)? Finally, must not the “experience of 
God” and the experience of “the good, the true, and the beautiful” be bound 
together (11)? In all these questions it is clear how important it is to 
Harnack that Christianity be confessed and defended to the culture. Any 
challenge to this central commitment, such as Barth has made, brings forth 
from Harnack the strongest kind of defense of which he is capable.” 

Finally, we may note a fourth difference implicit within this list of 
questions, that touches upon the doctrine of man. Barth’s Kierkegaardian 
insistence that man’s existence is in tenuous suspension “between the door 
and the hinge” was utterly reprehensible to Harnack. That childlike sim- 
plicity which one finds in the statement, “God is love,” stands in direct 
contradiction to such a view. This more irenic view of man is expressed 
in the twelfth question also; here, sin is declared to be “defect,” and the 
remedy for sin the preaching of God’s majesty and love. But Harnack 
accused the dialectical theologians of introducing speculation, philosophical 
apparatus, and abstract terminology into their preaching, thereby making 
the simple message of God’s love incomprehensible. The daughter quotes 
the father’s motto in this regard: “Not to speak of the common with un- 
common words, but to speak of the uncommon with common words.” 
Harnack could not understand what was meant by “anxiety,” “the bound- 
ary,” the “incognito”; but what seemed to trouble him even more at and 
after Aarau was the fact that he could not believe that Barth understood 
what he was talking about either. There is no evidence that he ever altered 
his view that the dialectical theology was weak as science, irresponsible with 
respect to culture, and so concerned with speculative abstractions that it 
could never do justice to history. 


18 All quotes in this paragraph and the preceding one are found in the article cited in footnote 8. 
** Agnes von Zahn-Harnack, op. cit., pages 533-534. 
18 Ibid., page 534. 
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A SUMMARY STATEMENT ON BARTH’S THEOLOGY 
God and His Relation to the World 


H. R. Mackintosh, in a splendid summary of Barth’s theology,”* declares 
that “Barth’s fundamental view (is) that God is always subject, never object. 
By this he means that God is not one unit in the world of objects; he is the 
Infinite and Sovereign One who is known only as addressing us.’ He is 
Sovereign over the world, transcendent beyond it; he is immanent in it only 
in the ‘““Thus saith the Lord.” Because of man’s finitude and sinfulness, he 
cannot “know” God by any human effort or activity. God remains the 
totaliter aliter, save as he reveals himself. ““We are human... and so can- 
not speak of God.” Even faith, his gift, permits us only to acknowledge 
and depend on him, for “faith renders necessary and unavoidable a per- 
ception of the contradiction between him (God) and the world of time and 
things and men.” In this world of time and things, religion develops; but 
the Word of God is always shattering our forms and creeds and altars (cf. 
Acts 7). “Religion and thought concerning God have never meant the same 
thing,”*”’ and the Word of God is beyond thought concerning him. 

In this view of God, affirmed throughout his work, Barth sees himself 
as standing in the tradition of the Reformation. In an address on ‘“‘Revela- 
tion” he declares: “The Reformation doctrine, in its Lutheran as well as 
its Calvinistic form, says with the same simplicity as did the Council of 
Nicaea: God Himself is the content of His revelation.”” It follows that 
there is no knowledge of God unless God gives it— and one immediately 
faces the question of revelation. 


Revelation and Biblical Authority 

Barth’s view of revelation is utterly crucial to his thought. Revelation 
means ‘‘Word of God.” This baffling phrase, however, points to a forgotten 
category in theology, save as it is used in a partial and perverse sense by 
rationalistic literalists. For Barth, ‘““Word of God” is used in three senses. 
“The revealed word of God is Jesus Christ. The Bible is the written word. 
That means it ‘becomes’ the Word when through it Jesus Christ is disclosed 
to us and we respond in faith. Third, there is the word of God as pro- 
claimed in Christian preaching. The Bible and preaching are dependent 
upon the essential word which is Jesus Christ.”*” The Bible therefore is 
witness to Christ; and the proclamation is witness to Christ. Only he is 
“living word.” Yet Barth can affirm that since the Bible is our original 
record and witness, it must be the norm for Christian theology and is 


16 FT, R. Mackintosh, Types of Modern Theology, pages 263-319. 

17 Ibid., pages 267-268. 

18 Karl Barth, The Word of God and the Word of Man, page 186. 

1° Barth, The Epistle to the Romans, page 202. 

2° Barth, The Word of God and the Word of Man, page 54. 

"1 Barth, God in Action, page 15. 

22 Daniel D. Williams, What Present-Day Theologians Are Thinking, pages 42ff. 
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absolutely valid as such. Barth had learned too well, however, the lessons 
of the critical school; he does not fall into a fundamentalist bibliolatry, as 
some accusers say. The essential content of biblical faith (shades of Har- 
nack!) has nothing to do with the myths or the Weltanschauung of its 
writers. Christ is its message. 


Christology 

In the Rémerbrief, Barth makes the statement that “the years A. D. 
1-30 are the era of revelation and disclosure.”” It is the event of Jesus 
Christ through which God reveals himself in time and space. It is this 
event in which the known dimension of time is intersected by the divine 
dimension; or, using another figure of Barth’s, the circle of time is touched 
by the tangent of eternity. Yet God is in Christ incognito: only in faith can 
he be seen as Son of God. And faith is not concerned with externalia. 
Externally, Jesus seems to be simply a man. It is in the cross and the 
resurrection that the eye of faith discerns the divine disclosure. But what 
faith sees in the cross is the manifestation of the opposition between God 
and man. Here human possibility is emptied, human goodness shattered, 
the cry of dereliction uttered. In the resurrection, however, faith sees an 
inversion of the previous relationship between God and man. This event 
of reconciliation restores to us in God’s mercy that which God’s judgment 
took from us in the crucifixion. And all this, we repeat, is seen by faith, 
which is God’s gift; only in faith can we utter the words “Jesus Christ.” 


Man 

It must be clear by this time that all of Barth’s thought is contextual: 
that everything is presupposed in his recognition of the infinite distance 
between God and man.. Man’s lot, apart from God as he always is, is utterly 
tragic and inescapable. Death is the ever-present and eventually victorious 
thing with which man has to deal, and cannot deal. The end of all life is 
simply this — the nothingness of death. Yet man in his mortality can see 
that God stands over against him, though he cannot see God. What then is 
his destiny? Humanly, to hope. Beyond this as humans we cannot go. But 
God has himself spoken out of eternity in a resurrection. He gives new life, 
where no possibility of life, humanly speaking, exists. And we can affirm 
(though as human we cannot go beyond hope) that because of God’s “Word” 
death shall be finally overcome and we shall see “face to face.” We have 
been reconciled; we hope for redemption. “Between the times” we wait. 


Salvation 

At the same time that Barth insists on the responsibility of the Chris- 
tian in the social order, he can say that man is utterly incapable of any 
activity that has any saving efficacy. It is the Word of God that speaks to us 


** Barth, The Epistle to the Romans, page 29. 
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the word that saves — forgiveness. But then why should man strive? That 
such a question should be asked is incomprehensible to faith. Faith sees 
the infinite chasm. Faith sees that human effort can construct no bridge. 
But faith hears a voice say, “You are forgiven.” The bridge has been built, 
from God to man. In this sheer act of grace, totally unexpected, faith is 
born — and is always being reborn, by the way, in the church as the “place 
of fruitful and hopeful repentance.” And such faith enables man to travel 
across the chasm to God on the bridge that God has built toward man. What 
is the bridge? It is the cross and the resurrection. And this event, which has 
reversed the divine sentence, calls us to ethical responsibility in our several 
vocations. Only, we shall now recognize that no action has value in itself, 
but that its value inheres in its witness to God. 


History and the Kingdom of God 

Barth has been widely accused of failing to take history seriously. If by 
this one means that he refuses to regard the temporal dimension as self- 
revelatory of the divine, this is true. The Christ is known by faith, not by 
historical evidence. If one means, however, that he regards historical 
“particularity” as unimportant, this is patently untrue. And though Barth's 
thought is admittedly complex and convoluted at this point, a quotation 
will make clear that historical fact, seen, to be sure, through the eyes of 
faith, is of crucial importance: 

It belongs to the concept of Biblically attested revelation, to be a historical 
event. ... By the thing it calls revelation the Bible always means a unique event, 

one occurring in that place and at that time... . The fact that Cyrenius, the 

governor of Syria, cannot be left out of the story of Christmas, and that Pontius 

Pilate genuinely belongs to the Creed — all that asserts the Bible’s claim, in its 

account of revelation, to relate history. . . . The divine unveiling of which it 

tells is imparted not simply to man, but to such and such men in a perfectly 
definite situation. Each time it is a quite special event, and as such incomparable 

and unrepeatable.** 

Concerning Barth’s conception of the kingdom of God, a word will 
suffice. Patently the kingdom is never to be identified with the church. The 
kingdom remains God’s, and nothing in time and space and history can 
fully carry or contain his Word. Yet he himself, in his freedom and sov- 
ereignty, can and did enter the historical in the Living Word. Through 
this Living Word, evoking faith, declaring forgiveness, man becomes aware 
of his true situation. Man cannot himself control grace, but he can hear 
the proclamation that sounds from Calvary and from Joseph’s garden. For 
the full revealing of God himself man must wait; but he waits in hope, 
between the time of reconciliation and the time of redemption. And in 
his waiting, man witnesses to this Living Word who has entered history and 
bridged the abyss which separates us from himself. 


** Ibid., page 418. 
*° Barth, Church Dogmatic, 1, pages 373-375. 


A Doctrine of Man 


T. WAYNE RIEMAN 


This is an effort to state within exceptionally small scope certain 
salient features of the theology of Reinhold Niebuhr. 

Niebuhr has never sought to make a comprehensive statement of the 
basic doctrines of the Christian faith. His concern is elsewhere. He has 
had a consuming interest in the doctrine of man; this doctrine, brilliantly 
scrutinized and plumbed to its depths, is the foundation of his whole 
thought. All other doctrines are dealt with by indirection. 

Niebuhr admits his preoccupation with the doctrine of man. The basic 
tenets of his anthropology are found in his monumental work, The Nature 
and Destiny of Man. His subsequent works are largely amplifications of 
previously established positions. The doctrine of man determines his social 
ethics and his interpretation of history. It is the focal point of God’s revela- 
tory activity in Jesus Christ. Man in his predicament is confronted by God 
as creator, judge, and redeemer. Niebuhr’s conceptions of Christology, 
atonement, history, and eschatology emerge as he relates the biblical reve- 
lation to the many facets of man’s situation. 

The major thrust of this paper, for the reasons stated above, will deal 
with Niebuhr’s understanding of man. Numerous references will be made to 
God, Christ, revelation, salvation, and the kingdom of God, but only as they 
relate themselves to man. 

Other ways of dealing with his theology are very difficult. He has not 
dealt formally with the doctrines of God, the world, revelation, salvation, or 
the kingdom. Only by inference and extrapolation can comprehensive 
statements be made regarding these. 

Niebuhr has been a prolific writer; over twenty volumes and hundreds 
of articles have come from his pen. A brief treatise does violence to his 
thought by vast omissions, by inevitable distortions, by oversimplification, 
and by simply not coming to grips with numerous crucial ideas. Especially 
grievous is the omission of most of his social and political thought and action. 
This, of course, is not theological, but it emerges from his theological posi- 
tion. The limitations of space do not permit this. The liberty has been 
taken to make a few suggestions, in a concluding excursus, which appear 
relevant to Church of the Brethren readers. 


Professor and director of religious activities, Manchester College, North Manchester, 
Indiana. 
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I. NuiesuuHR’s VIEW OF MAN 


Every world view or view of anything else proceeds from certain pre- 
suppositions. The Christian view of man, which Niebuhr seeks to explicate, 
is determined by the ultimate assumptions of the Christian faith. Niebuhr’s 
understanding of man is not an isolated doctrine unrelated to the totality 
of the Christian faith. It is a part of the whole. It will be best understood 
as we are aware of the most crucial presuppositions which give a founda- 
tional structure to Niebuhr’s anthropology. 


A. Crucial Presuppositions of Niebuhr’s Anthropology 

God is the creator of man and the world. God is the source of all exist- 
ence. He is not merely mind who forms a previously given formless stuff. 
God is sovereign. He is free to be himself. He is not bound by logic, theo- 
logical systems, or tests of coherence as man applies them. God is God! All 
else is relative and subordinate. 

Creation is good. Niebuhr maintains the goodness of creation precisely 
on the ground that it is created by God. The world is not God, but it is not 
therefore evil. —The goodness of nature provides the basis for the biblical 
emphasis on the meaningfulness of human history. 

God’s nature provides the most definitive insight into man’s nature. 
The “image of God” not only points to man’s nature but also reminds us 
that it is to God that we must look if we are to understand man. 

God reveals himself. God’s self-disclosure and our knowledge of him as 
will and personality provide the basis and only ground for real individuality. 
Man’s true understanding of himself means that he will begin with a faith 
that he is understood from beyond himself, that he is known and loved of 
God and must find himself in terms of obedience to the divine will. 

Christ reveals the essential nature of man. In Christ truth is appre- 
hended. Here is seen the character of God, the essential nature of man as 
love, and the meaning of human life and history. 


B. No Simple View of Man Is Adequate 

Man is a many-faceted being. He is richly manifold. No simple scheme 
can express the truth about man. Niebuhr says that no affirmation can be 
made about man’s nature, virtue, or place in the cosmos which does not be- 
come involved in contradictions when the statement is fully analyzed. He 
employs many paradoxes to describe his understanding of man. The fol- 
lowing paradoxes are typical: Man is a child of nature, but also a spirit 
standing, in part, outside of and above nature; man is body and soul, 
nature and mind; man is finite, yet he yearns and reaches for infinity; man’s 
life involves both tragedy and majesty; he lives in time, yet he is in eternity; 
he belongs to a species, but he is an individual and knows himself as such; 
he is a creature, but unlike creatures in the insatiability of his desire. 

Niebuhr’s understanding of the Christian view of man distinguishes 
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itself from all other views by the manner in which it interprets and relates 
three aspects of the human situation: (1) it emphasizes man’s self-transcend- 
ence in man’s spiritual stature in its doctrine of the image of God; (2) it 
insists that man is finite, dependent, and involved in the contingencies of 
nature, yet it does not regard finitude as a source of evil; (3) it affirms that 
the evil in man is a consequence of man’s inevitable but not necessary un- 
willingness to accept his finiteness and admit his insecurity. 


C. Manas Creature 

Man is a created being. He is not self-existent. He is finite, dependent, 
and insufficient. 

Man is a created and finite existence in both body and spirit. Creature- 
hood is undeniable. It involves absolute dependence upon the Creator. 
Man’s salvation never means the complete destruction of his creatureliness 
and absorption into the divine. His highest spiritual dimensions reveal his 
creatureliness and his lowest aspects of his natural life reveal the image 
of God. 

Man is rooted in nature. He is a child of nature, subject to its vicis- 
situdes, compelled by its necessities and impulses, and confined within the 
latitude which nature permits. Man’s existence is distinguished from other 
animal life by its participation in creation and its capacity to transcend 
nature by its interference with established forms. 

Creatureliness is not all evil. Man and the world in their finite, de- 
pendent, and contingent existences are not evil because of their finiteness. 
The body is not evil because it is temporal. The body is not the source of 
sin. Man’s immersion in the flux of the historical process is not evil. Nie- 
buhr emphasizes finiteness but does not deprecate it. 

Man’s individuality is based on creaturehood. The basis of selfhood 
lies in the particularity of the body. The self is grounded in a physical or- 
ganism which maintains its discrete existence in history. Nature supplies 
the particularity. 


D. Man as Spirit 

The Bible affirms that God made man after his image and in his likeness. 
This poetic metaphor was employed to designate human uniqueness. Nie- 
buhr understands by the image of God the spiritual dimension of man. 
Spirit means, for Niebuhr, a capacity for an affinity with the divine. Man 
is a being who is understood primarily from the standpoint of God. Man 
knows himself truly as he is confronted by God. In such confrontations he 
becomes aware of his full stature and freedom. 

Niebuhr does not approve of those who equate the divine element in 
man with his rational capacities. The rational faculty is a significant part 
of the image of God, but the image of God suggests something beyond ra- 
tionality. Niebuhr points approvingly to Heidegger, who defines this 
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emphasis as the idea of transcendence, i.e., man is something which reaches 
beyond itself. 

The image of God emphasizes the height of self-transcendence. By this 
Niebuhr means that man is a spirit who stands outside of nature, life, him- 
self, his reason, and the world. Man has the power to make himself his own 
object. Man has a center, but he has a center beyond himself. Man is aware 
of the world as “‘other.”” Such self-knowledge is the basis of discrete indi- 
viduality. Niebuhr also finds the basis for human freedom in the capacity 
for self-transcendence. 

Man as spirit engages in dialogs. Niebuhr sees something of man’s 
uniqueness in his capacity for three kinds of dialog in which the self is 
involved: with itself, with others, and with God. 

Man is a confronted being. He has a sense of being confronted with a 
“Wholly Other,” one who impinges upon him. The experience of God is 
not so much a separate experience as an overtone implied in all experience. 
When the soul reaches the outermost rim of its own consciousness, it comes 
in contact with God, who impinges upon that consciousness. It is in these 
confrontations that man learns to know both God and himself. Here he 
becomes aware of his full stature, freedom, and the evil in him. 

The essence of man is his freedom as a created being. He is limited by 
nature, but is capable of response. His freedom involves choice of alterna- 
tives, capacity for self-transcendence, and the choice of his total end. 


E. Man and His Anxiety 

Man is an anxious creature. His anxiety is not sin; it is a spiritual state 
of being, a precarious tension in which he lives. He is bound and free, 
limited and limitless. Man lives in a dreadful state between animality and 
spirituality. The anxiety of which Niebuhr speaks is not rooted in external 
dangers; it is, rather, the tensional position in which man lives between good 
and evil, pride and sensuality, the possibility of the fulfillment of his destiny 
and the perversion of his potentialities. Man is anxious because he has not 
become what he ought to be. 
F. Man’s Unity of Being 

Man is one! There are distinguishable elements in man, but not sep- 
arable. The biblical position does not make a sharp distinction between 
body and soul, and soul and spirit. The whole of man is a creature made in 
the image of God. The real man is neither reason nor spirit nor soul nor 
body. God confronts man and what he confronts is an individual, a whole, 
a self-conscious entity, a subject, a thou. Niebuhr vigorously opposes certain 
Greek thought which holds the real man to be the spirit or mind, while the 
body is the prison house of the mind or spirit. 


G. The Fall of Man 
A distinction needs to be made between what man is essentially and 
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what he has become. There is a very evident contrast between what man is 
truly and the virtue of conformity to that nature. No matter how deeply 
involved man is in sin, no one can regard the misery of sin as normal. There 
lingers in man’s soul a memory of a previous condition of blessedness and an 
awareness of the true state of the soul and its present state. Sin does not 
destroy the true or essential character of man. There remains a vestigial 
awareness that his conduct is not in conformity with his essential nature. 
The vision of Christ heightens the contrast between what man is truly and 
what he has become. 

Niebuhr asserts that sinful man is still man. The image of God in 
man is still preserved in spite of man’s sin. 

Niebuhr regards “the fall of man” seriously, but he does not assign 
“the fall” to a special moment in history; he rejects such naive literalism, 
but sees “the fall” (described in Genesis) as a symbol of an aspect of every 
historical moment in the life of man. Original righteousness is not com- 
pletely lost in “the fall’; it remains in man as the knowledge of what he 
could be. 


H. Man as Sinner 

Sin appears to be the clue to Niebuhr’s whole anthropology. What does 
he mean by sin? This can be understood only in terms of man’s proper 
relation to God. 

Man is a dependent creature. The meaning of his life lies in a faith 
relationship of obedience to the divine center and source of his life. Man’s 
finiteness, dependence, and insufficiency are facts of God’s plan and are to be 
accepted with reverence and humility. True life is life lived in responsive 
obedience to God’s will. God is love. The law of man’s nature is love. The 
possibility of man’s life exists through relatedness to God as he ordered it. 

Sin is seen as anything which obstructs God’s willed communion with 
man and man’s voluntary response to God’s gracious overtures. Sin is 
rebellion against God. Sin is the disorder caused by man’s refusal to accept 
the position decreed for him by God. Man is finite in both body and spirit, 
but there is no sin in this except as man refuses to admit his creatureliness 
by pretending to be more than he is. 

Niebuhr holds that biblical religion defines sin primarily as pride and 
self-love, though Hellenistic Christianity tends to regard it as lust and sen- 
suality. Sin is not ignorance, lust, anxiety, immaturity, or finiteness. 

Why does man sin? No simple monocausistic answer can be given. 
Man’s perversity is as complex as his nature. Niebuhr gives negative answers 
first. Man does not sin because of his finitude, a defect in his nature, a 
hang-over from his animal heritage, or ignorance. 

More positively, Niebuhr sees the causes of sin rooting in a bundle of 
originating factors. Man sins: (1) because he refuses to accept the role God 
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has given him; he may deny his creatureliness and pridefully play the role 
of God, or he may deny his spiritual dimensions and slip into animality; 
(2) because sin is occasioned (though not caused) by the situation in which 
man stands between finiteness and freedom; the occasion of temptation 
which leads to sin lies in the fact that man is finite, but in his capacity for 
transcendence he can partially envision the whole; man lives in a dreadful 
state of uneasiness because he is bound and free; (3) because of original sin, 
i.e., man’s persistent tendency to regard himself more highly than the facts 
warrant, his undue concern for his own interests, his claims for immortality 
for himself, and the mistaking of his knowledge for truth; (4) because sin is 
inevitable, but not necessitated; Niebuhr seeks to present a dialectical truth 
which holds together the facts that man’s self-love is inevitable but not so 
as to be regarded as natural necessity; man sins within and by his freedom. 


I. The Nature of Man’s Sin 

When man rebels, i.e., refuses to accept his divinely ordained status, his 
sin goes in one of two directions. If he refuses to recognize his limitations 
and finiteness, he proudly exalts himself, pretends that he is not limited, and 
seeks to escape natural finitude. This disorder is pride. It has numerous 
variations: pride of power, of intellect, and of virtue. If man will not accept 
the spiritual dimensions of his nature (capacity for standing outside of 
himself, life, nature, reason, and the world) he sinks into sensuality and 
relates himself to nature alone. Niebuhr calls this disorder sensuality. 

Man’s disordered life goes in one or two directions: sometimes into the 
byway of egocentered tyrannical pride — this is man’s reaction when he is 
strong-willed and self-assertive; sometimes into the detour of sensuality — 
this is man’s reaction when he wishes to escape and to avoid the responsi- 
bilities which freedom thrusts upon him. 

Niebuhr believes that the Bible defines sin in both religious and moral 
terms. Sin is defined vertically as separation from God. This pertains to 
man’s rebellion against God and his efforts to usurp the place of God. Sin 
is also defined horizontally in terms of its moral and social dimensions. This 
is injustice. When man makes himself the center of existence he inevitably 
subordinates other life to his will, uses it for his own ends, and does injustice 
to it. In both religious and moral definitions, sin involves separation, bro- 
kenness, or alienation — with God or man. 

All men are equally sinners in the sight of God. Niebuhr vigorously 
contends for this, yet he is quite sure of the necessity of making relative 
distinctions between more and less justice, egotism, and truthfulness. He 
asserts that the Bible emphasizes the inequality of guilt just as much as the 
equality of sin. 


J. Man’s Destiny 
What is man’s end and destiny? —Toward what may he look? 
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In Niebuhr’s anthropology, a marked distinction is made between 
man’s essential nature and his present state of being. What man is essen- 
tially is other than what he has become. Man’s present state is not what it 
could be. Disorder besets man, but the misery of sin in which he lives is 
not to be regarded as normal. Whatever “‘the fall of man” is or does, some- 
thing of man’s original righteousness remains. This righteousness is a 
potentiality, though not an achievement. It is an ontological actuality, 
though not an existential actuality. 

Is man to live always in the misery of the haunting knowledge that he 
has fallen short of the glory of God, and that he is not what God meant him 
to be? Niebuhr has definitive answers to these. 

Man can be restored! A drastic reorientation is possible. Man can be 
rescued from the confusion into which he has fallen. Niebuhr is vastly more 
hopeful than many of his critics realize. 

Man’s true life is found in a dynamic relatedness to God. Sin is the 
breaking of this relatedness. It is a voluntary distortion of man’s God- 
ordained destiny. Restoration must deal with this distortion and the aliena- 
tion from God. Niebuhr believes that this restoration is possible and that 
it involves two things: (1) a new grasp of the meaning of life as revealed 
by God in Christ and perceived by the eyes of faith, and (2) a personal 
transformation of man by the resources of the grace of God in Christ. Nie- 
buhr asserts that the Christian gospel proclaims that in Christ there is both 
wisdom and power available to effect this reformation. 

The self’s preoccupation with itself must go. The self cannot do what 
it wills to do. It is not destroyed, but born again a new self, and the new 
self is the real or essential self by virtue of the fact that the circle of self- 
centeredness is broken so that the self finds its meaning in a proper relation 
to God. If the human personality is not possessed by the Holy Spirit it can- 
not avoid the bondage of self-possession. 

The new self is not beyond sin. It is never an accomplished reality; 
it is the Christ of intention rather than an actual achievement. The Christ 
within us is a hope. Perfection is an intention. 

Man sins in history. Restoration of the relationship to God and ful- 
fillment of his destiny is, in part, within history. Man sins at the point 
where nature and spirit meet, in the tension between finitude and freedom. 
Restoration involves man’s finding his proper relatedness to God and man, 
a position between finiteness and freedom. 

Wisdom, from Christ’s revelation, enables man to know who he is and 
the meaning of his life. Power, through his redemptive ministry and in- 
dwelling presence, transforms man and enables him to become what God 
means him to be. 

Restoration is not man’s achievement. He is not the master of his own 
destiny; he cannot solve his own problems. Confusion follows man’s efforts 
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to complete his life by his own power and solve its enigma by his own 
wisdom. Man continues to build his towers of Babel. All end in confusion. 

Christ is the clue to the renewals and redemptions within history. In 
Christ are both truth and grace. Grace is God’s power over man and in 
man. By faith man becomes aware of his incompleteness and God’s com- 
pleteness and lays hold of the resources of God beyond human limits. 

Christianity is an eschatological religion. It looks constantly toward the 
end and goal of human life and history. In Christ is the clue to the mysteries 
of human existence and history, and in Christ God’s kingdom and sover- 
eignty have been established. In Christ the kingdom has come and is to 
come. The eyes of faith perceive the world overcome. History is an interim 
between the disclosure and the fulfillment of its meaning. 

Niebuhr sees history in need of redemption. God’s judgment is always 
upon our best. Progress is possible but not sure, and certainly not inevitable. 
Niebuhr’s impatience with secular goals of man and history is apparent. His 
criticisms of the proud pretentions of men and civilizations who claimed to 
have mastered both natural processes and historical destiny are scathing; 
civilizations are destructible. Niebuhr does not see man’s history as an 
uninterrupted ascent. He does not see in the millenia ahead a time when 
man’s ignorance and the cultural lag will be abated so that the accumula- 
tions of history will somehow resolve the inequities of cultural progress. No 
application of scientific objectivity to the social sciences or overcoming of 
the cultural lag is sufficient to bring into subjection the recalcitrant aspects 
of human behavior. Such thinking is illusory, the culminating error in man’s 
misjudgment of himself. 

Yet Niebuhr is hopeful! Life is filled with indeterminate possibilities. 
There is no individual situation, no cultural or scientific task, and no social 
or political problem in which men do not face the possibilities of the good 
and the obligation to realize them. He holds that perfection of man is not 
attainable in history though there have been significant achievements. He 
sees the agapé of the kingdom of God as a resource for infinite developments 
toward a more perfect brotherhood in history. The cross defines the possi- 
bilities and the limits of moral achievement in history. 

Everything in human life and history moves toward an end. End means 
termination and dissolution, and also purpose and fulfillment. The end as 
termination is sometimes a threat to the end as fulfillment. It is a tragedy 
that life may end before it is fulfilled. 

There is a kingdom that is to come in the culmination of history. There 
is a kingdom beyond history. Niebuhr finds three traditional eschatological 
terms meaningful: the return of Christ, the last judgment, and the resurrec- 
tion. These are regarded as symbols — to be taken seriously, but not literal- 
ly. The return of Christ symbolizes: the sufficiency of God’s sovereignty 
over the world and history; the final supremacy of love over all the forces 
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of self-love; and the final consummation of history beyond the temporal 
process. The last judgment symbolizes: Christ as judge of history; the 
necessity of more adequate distinction between good and evil than is now 
possible; and history under judgment and not its own redeemer. The resur- 
rection symbolizes: the hope that eternity will fulfill what has not been 
fulfilled in the temporal; the condition of the finiteness and freedom char- 
acterizing historical existence as a problem which human power cannot 
solve; the self-transcendence of time and nature; a unity of the transcendent 
freedom of the soul and organism of its body and soul which makes the 
separation of an immortal soul from a mortal body untenable; and body and 
soul as integral components of the personality. 


II. WHAT THE BRETHREN CAN LEARN FroM NIEBUHR 


Niebuhr’s thought has not greatly influenced Brethren life and thought. 
Why? Because he has not been seriously read or studied by many Brethren. 
We have criticized him without understanding him. He is widely known 
as a gloomy prophet of despair. His statements of what man can do, of 
man’s potentialities, of the indeterminate possibilities for good in every 
situation, of what the wisdom and the power of God in Christ can do in 
man — these are largely unknown. 

Here are some things Brethren ought to learn from Niebuhr: 


1. To take the biblical revelation more seriously, to be bibliocentric 
(in that it reveals God in Christ) without being bibliolatrous. 


2. To recognize the major anthropological contribution Niebuhr has 
made to Western theological thought in his widely accepted definitive state- 
ment regarding human nature. 

3. To become aware of the tremendous complexity of man’s predica- 
ment so that in our pacifism we are not contributors to the causes which we 
are seeking to eradicate; facing Niebuhr’s analysis squarely forces one beyond 
naive pacifism. 

4. To realize that we are not as good as we think we are, that sectarian 
groups are especially subject to the sin of pride of virtue. 

5. To recognize man’s insufficiency and God’s sufficiency. 


6. To have a greater measure of responsibility in social and political 
affairs; some of our pacifism is simply irresponsible, though this is not 
necessarily so. 

7. To be aware of a sharp but necessary distinction between humanism 
which belongs to and enriches the Christian faith and those varieties of it 
which deny God’s sovereignty and make man the measure of all things. 

8. To see that pacifism and Christianity are not to be equated. Paci- 


fism is an expression of the Christian faith—a very crucial one — but 
Christianity is vastly more than pacifism. 








The Idea of Revelation in Christian Theology 
and Philosophy of Religion 


EmMMERT F. BITTINGER 


The philosophy of religion stands in an important relationship to 
Christianity because it is man’s attempt to think critically and compre- 
hensively about matters which concern him ultimately. Religion deals with 
man’s search for these aspects of reality which give meaning to nature and 
human existence, which may reveal purpose in creation, and which may 
became man’s highest loyalty. These ultimate concerns have been the ob- 
ject of man’s religious quest for thousands of years. 

The body of belief which has been formulated in this quest for ultimate 
meaning in and beyond man’s experiences is the subject matter of both 
theology and the philosophy of religion. Just how these two disciplines — 
Christian theology and the philosophy of religion — go about their task of 
dealing with the subject matter of religion is in part the topic of this paper. 
The analysis of revelation as regarded by these two disciplines will serve 
as a means of gaining insight into the contributions that can be made by 
each toward the advancement of the frontiers of human understanding. 

There are some who believe that the philosophy of religion has a 
valuable contribution to make to Christian theology. If this is actually true, 
then the current divorce of the philosophy of religion and Christian theology 
in our seminaries and universities is tragic, represents a human barrier to 
knowledge, and is an example of how a lack of communication and under- 
standing can handicap both disciplines. 


I 

What is the function and task of the philosophy of religion? What does 
it attempt to do? And how does it differ from Christian theology? What are 
the basic presuppositions which guide it in the carrying on of its work? At 
the great risk of oversimplifying, several lines of investigation will be 
pointed out which may give at least partial insight into these questions. 

For Schleiermacher, the philosophy of religion involves a general 
analysis of religious phenomena. Furthermore, according to this view, all 
religions and all religious beliefs are deserving of analysis and are the legiti- 
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mate field of study. Such a view conceives of the philosophy of religion as 
much broader than Christian theology, for Christianity is only one among 
many religions. In addition to the study of all religions, there is no area 
within any particular religion from which the philosopher is to be excluded. 
His task is to attempt by rational means to illuminate and clarify all areas of 
human experience. He cannot, for example, plead that the problem of evil 
is not his concern and then hand it over to the theologian. 

Also, the philosophy of religion may be regarded as a method and a 
type of procedure. The philosophic task is to appraise the propositions of 
religion critically by reference to all the varied facts of existence that we 
may lay our hands on. This would include the attempt at empirical veri- 
fication when possible. It seeks to evaluate, criticize, and formulate on a 
rational basis, even though it may recognize limitations of human reason. 
As Tillich has written, philosophy is the “‘cognitive approach to reality.”” 
Such an approach seeks to find coherency and eliminate self-contradiction. 

The philosopher tries not only to prove but to disprove a cherished 
theory. Like Spinoza, he employs the method of doubt. He examines 
alternative theories and seeks to break down by logical means all theories 
which he examines. No proposition is too sacred for his probing questions, 
and if propositions are discovered which do not stand the test of coherence 
and the test of conforming to man’s experience and to empirical data, they 
must be labeled by the philosopher as logically unverified. This does not 
mean that unproved theories are false, or that there are not other grounds 
(faith) upon which to hold such theories. The philosopher as well as the 
theologian is well aware that to discard unproved theories is to run the 
risk of doing away with tomorrow’s task and also the answer to today’s 
questions. The philosopher is forced continually to examine the tenability 
of his positions by means of the critical and dialectic method. 

William A. Christian has pointed out a helpful classification of philos- 
ophies of religion.’ First, there is what might be called analytical philosophy 
which is concerned with the meaning of religious beliefs without deciding 
their truth or falsity. A second type is constructive philosophy of religion 
which offers nonreligious grounds for religious beliefs and which undertakes 
to decide truth or falsity of such beliefs on nonreligious grounds. A third 
type is religious philosophy. In this kind of philosophy we have a religious 
man philosophizing. He is engaging in religious philosophical discourse 
which not only seeks to clarify and to evaluate but also possibly to awaken 
religious interest. In studying any particular work of philosophy, and for 
the purposes of the present study, it is helpful to keep these distinctions in 
mind. 


* Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology I (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951), page 18. 
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II 

It is not implied in the above analysis that the Christian theologian does 
not attempt to test theories, examine other religions, and employ the method 
of criticism, evaluation, and doubt, or to subject his theories to rational 
criteria. 

What then is the basis for the alleged divergency and tension between 
the philosophy of religion and Christian theology which has resulted in 
mutual distrust and in the breaking down of lines of communication? At 
least part of the answer to this question is to be found in certain basic pre- 
suppositions found both in theology and in the philosophy of religion. 
These presuppositions involve the question, “To what shall we appeal for 
final authority?” Shall our criteria of judgment be human criteria or divine? 
Where does the final authority lie, in the human mind or in God’s mind? 
Are we to judge merely on a human rational basis, or are we to appeal to 
some “final authority” revealed by or in God? As we shall see, theology and 
philosophy give different answers to these questions. It is in the matter of 
religious experience and revelation, furthermore, that these divergent views 
create the greatest tension between theology and philosophy. This is a 
problem which is still a very live issue today. But, even at this point, 
philosophers and theologians canbe most helpful to one another in examin- 
ing critically one another’s basic first principles and in attaining a new 
common ground in the discovery of the weaknesses and the strengths of 
their relative positions. 

Let us now consider more carefully the basic issues as they relate to the 
idea of revelation. But first it will be necessary to discuss what is meant by 
revelation. 

Revelation refers to an act of God rather than a discovery of man. 
Revelation cannot mean that which man himself has the capacity for dis- 
covering through scientific inquiry or religious insight. Revelation refers to 
that which forever would have remained hidden had God not acted to 
reveal it. It refers first of all, then, to an act of God. This does not imply 
that man is passive or that man does not seek God and his revelation or 
that God reveals his truth to just anyone without regard to his spiritual state. 
While this definition emphasizes God’s part in revelation, it leaves room also 
for man’s role as a seeking, desiring, receptive, and active agent. 

According to traditional and orthodox views, revelation is contained 
in the Scriptures and in the doctrines of the Church, and these become then 
the infallible authority to which appeal is made in a controversial issue. 
Revelation has been imparted by God through holy and inspired men who 
received it, wrote it down, and communicated it to others. Revelation is 
conceived as God’s act; God has seen to it that it has been received correctly 
and through the church (in the Catholic Church, through the Pope also) 
God has further seen to it that it has been infallibly interpreted. The tra- 
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ditional view of inerrancy and infallibility of the Scriptures and orthodox 
doctrines of the church has led to extreme tension for human reason and is 
rejected by most philosophers of religion. 

In more recent years, prominent theologians such as Barth, Niebuhr, 
Brunner, and Temple have been working out another view of revelation 
which avoids some of the logical pitfalls of the older interpretation. The 
liberal theologian believes in revelation just as surely as does the orthodox, 
but for him it is a much different event. Revelation is identified with acts of 
God rather than with revealed knowledge from God. The role of man is 
elevated, and revelation is regarded as a ‘“‘joint enterprise” in which God and 
man are reaching out toward each other and their mutual activities actually 
blend into a common product. 

Barth, for example, has spoken of revelation not as a handing down of 
infallible propositions but as an act of God in divine self-disclosure.* He 
sees this process in three steps: (1) God encounters and speaks to man; (2) 
man speaks or proclaims God’s Word; (3) and, someone writes down the 
record of these events. The emphasis is taken from the written word and is 
placed on an event or experience in which God is alleged to reveal or dis- 
close himself to man. 

Revelation is characterized by Brunner as an event whose content is not 
doctrine but a story of the ““divine-human encounter’ in which man volun- 
tarily comes into “‘personal correspondence” with God his Creator. The 
Scriptures are regarded as the record of God's self-disclosure and of man’s 
seeking after God. 

According to Niebuhr, who also sees revelation as an event, biblical 
revelation culminates in the “special event” of Christ’s incarnation, to 
which the Christian church appeals for its concepts and which makes clear 
all events of history. “Revelation means this intelligible event which makes 
all other events intelligible.’ 

Another feature of the more liberal view is that God’s revelation is 
received in “earthen vessels.”” Because man’s role in receiving and transmit- 
ting revelation is lifted up, and because man is prone to error, there is 
actually no infallible authority anywhere — for there is no infallible re- 
ceiver or interpreter of God’s revealing of himself. Surely what comes from 
God is true, but the possibility of error is always present because of man’s 
infallible and imperfect nature. Here is where the problem is intensified for 
the theologian. For if, in the final analysis, religious truth depends for its 
authority upon revelation, and yet revelation is never infallibly received 
by man, then there is always the possibility of error. A human factor has 
been introduced into the divine equation! 


* Karl Barth, The Doctrine of the Word of God (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1936), page 98f. 
“Emil Brunner, The Divine-Human Encounter (London: S. C. M. Press, 1944), pages 46-47. 
°H. Richard Niebuhr, The Meaning of Revelation (New York: Macmillan, 1941), page 93. 
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Since the possibility of error has been admitted, the question then 
becomes one of how much error there is, how it can be avoided, and how 
revelation can be evaluated and weighed and appraised. How can the true 
be separated from the false? The very raising of this question and its 
answer have serious logical implications for the Christian faith. For if no 
adequate philosophical answer is found, a basic presupposition of the Chris- 
tian faith is to be found logically insufficient; no longer can the theologian 
make an appeal to revelation as its final authority except on the basis of 
faith. (The question of whether faith is sufficient grounds for holding to 
one’s beliefs is another problem not to be discussed here. Faith has always 
been the basis upon which the Christian has committed his life to Christ. 
The rational question here is one for the philosophers and theologians to 
work out.) 

Gordon D. Kaufman, commenting on this same issue, has clearly pointed 
out the implications of the problem. Since the possibility of error in revela- 
tion has been admitted, and the need for evaluation and appraisal arises, 
then the question becomes one of whether “there is a human position or 
perspective higher than revelation from which revelation can and must be 
judged as to its validity.”* And yet to ask this question is itself a contradic- 
tion of terms, for, by definition, revelation is something undiscoverable and 
unknowable by human minds and is given alone through the divine-human 
encounter. Can man judge, evaluate, or appraise that which is of God? 
Shall man judge revelation? Or, rather, shall not revelation be the judge 
of man? Shali merely human canons of knowledge become the scale of divine 
revelation? Or should not the puny laws of man stand illuminated for what 
they are before the divine light? 

Brunner recognizes this problem when he writes: “Revelation, as the 
Christian faith understands it, is indeed, by its very nature, something that 
lies beyond all rational arguments; the argument which it certainly claims 
in the support does not lie in the sphere of rational knowledge, but in the 
sphere of that divine truth which can be attained only through divine self- 
communication, and not through human research of any kind.”’ According 
to this view, confession rather than logical demonstration is the more appro- 
priate response of man to God's revelation. 

Reinhold Niebuhr speaks in a similar vein when he says, ““This is the 
final enigma of human existence for which there is no answer except by 
faith and hope; for all answers transcend the categories of human reason. Yet 
without these answers human life is threatened with scepticism and nihilism 
on the one hand, and with fanaticism and pride on the other.” 


in the Journal of Religion, 
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Here then stands a basic presupposition of theology: the appeal by 
faith to the correctness and authority of God’s revelatory self-disclosure 
through the Scriptures, through Jesus Christ, and by the Holy Spirit through 
the church. 


III 

It is here that the philosophy of religion stands in sharpest contrast to 
Christian theology. For philosophy rests on a quite dissimilar basic presup- 
position. Samuel Thompson argues that philosophy of religion is distin- 
guished from theology in that the latter rests upon faith while the former 
operates on the basis of reason. Theology begins with an appeal by faith to 
revelation, whereas philosophy, also by faith, assumes the basic presupposi- 
tion that reality may be approached through human reason. While phi- 
losophers are quite aware of the untenability of the Thomist position of 
dogmatic rationalism and recognize that human reason is not infallible, they 
nevertheless are committed by the presuppositions of philosophy to ap- 
proach reality through human reason. They are committed to work with 
the only tool they have —the human mind using all the human tools it 
can assemble for itself. 

In other words, the final authority for the philosopher is the humanly 
constructed picture of man and reality which seems coherently to account 
for all facets of nature and human experience. It would appear to be a 
purely dogmatic and arbitrary decision of the philosopher to subject all 
to the human perspective. Whereas the Christian theologian is forced by his 
assumptions to make his appeal for final authority on revelation which is in 
effect regarded as self-validating and self-confirming, the philosopher makes 
his appeal to human reason. The philosopher’s appeal to the superiority of 
the human perspective appears, nonetheless than the theologian’s, to be a 
presupposition based on pure faith in the human viewpoint as the only basis 
of discerning reality. 

Both philosophers and theologians stand, then, in the great valley of 
unsurety, casting sidelong glances at one another and wishing it to be 
possible to climb the snow-capped peaks of indubitability. The philosopher 
can never finally rule out the possibility of revelation and all that would 
follow from it. The theologian, believing in revelation, likewise is unsure 
of the finality of his interpretations of revelation because of the human 
element and his finding out of any human criteria for the evaluation of 
revelation. 

D. Elton Trueblood, a religious philosopher, compromises these op- 
posing views and seeks to take a mid-position. He begins from a distinction 
proposed by William Temple in which he says, ‘From all this it follows that 
there is no such thing as revealed truth. There are truths of revelation, that 
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is to say, propositions which express the results of correct thinking concern- 
ing revelation, but they are not themselves directly revealed.” 

Trueblood believes that revelation is a religious experience rather than 
an intellectual one, and it “requires for its full understanding the addition 
of thought quite as much as does any other experience.”** He goes on to 
say that revelation is not self-validating, and that “the necessary conclusion 
is that reason and revelation, far from being incompatible, need to go to- 
gether at all times.”** The reason for this, says Trueblood, is that there are 
conflicting claims to revelation, in other religions as well as within the 
Christian religion. Someone, therefore, is wrong, and for this reason, reve- 
lation must be tested by reason. 

Granted that false revelation may be singled out by the method of 
human reason, does it necessarily follow that true revelation from God can 
or must meet merely human canons or criteria, or that by applying human 
reason to divine revelation (which Trueblood claims is not self-validating) 
it can thereby be validated? In the opinion of the writer, this conclusion 
does not follow, and we are still faced by the dilemma of having no logical 
or human criteria adequate to judge divine revelation, and it seems it must 
always be so, at least as long as present definitions stand. 

One may follow another tack in order to attempt to avoid this logical 
problem, and that is to redefine revelation in such a way that what results 
from the divine-human encounter is merely the sparking of the human re- 
cipient so that what is transmitted by the recipient to others is merely a 
human product. Presumably few theologians would be willing to do this, 
for it would seem to weaken too much the divine role and elevate too highly 
the human role in the divine-human encounter. In so far as the liberal 
theologian admits of the human element, however, he must that far apply 
the criteria of human knowledge and rationality to the experience. But if 
one follows this tack to the extreme, he must eliminate proportionately the 
role of the divine in revelation, and what is left is merely a human sub- 
jective experience, however religious it may be. 

The philosopher, on the other hand, is not obliged to make the same 
assumption of the divine nature of revelation, and therefore he may con- 
sistently apply the criteria of human knowledge to the divine-human en- 
counter and all religious propositions. This would seem to be a valuable 
and helpful process, however, and Christian theologians should be com- 
municating with those whose basic presuppositions force them to make dif- 
fering conclusions about similar human experiences. Such a sharing of 
views would seem both helpful and necessary to sound scholarship and the 
carrying on of the dialectic method. Once the presuppositions of both 


* William Temple, Nature, Man and God (London: Macmillan, 1934), page 316. 
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theology and the philosophy of religion are laid bare for all to see and 
respect, a major barrier and cause of mistrust can be recognized and dealt 
with, and communication can again begin. 

This is not to say that the differing views and hypotheses of theologians 
and philosophers (including many views not discussed under the present 
topic) can be reconciled or that they can come to stand on common ground 
— unless it would be merely the common ground of mutual respect and 
genuine desire to learn from each other. There would seem to be a real 
need for Christian people to study in the area of philosophy of religion and 
to co-operate closely with theologians and philosophers in the working out 
of the basic propositions of both Christianity and philosophy. Such a ven- 
ture could result only in mutually helpful results! 








Bonnets, Beards, and Printer’s Marks 


Howarp W. WINGER 


The beards of our grandfathers and the bonnets of our grandmothers, 
as Kermit Eby asserted in his essay on his grandfather’s red beard, were 
badges of Brethrenism. That customary dress and grooming in all of its 
aspects has long been passing and is almost gone. A large share of us now 
at prime are two generations removed from the old customs of special dress. 
My own father, for example, was always clean-shaven and never wore a 
“Brethren suit,” not even to Conference. When he was little older than 
I am now he started wearing a necktie and my mother changed her bonnet 
for a hat. Thus, the memory of the vestiary customs is dear, but it is past. 
It is for the dearness of the memory rather than from a desire to revive 
something which is gone that I take an interest in the symbolic meaning of 
other old badges of profession and calling. Among such old badges, none 
is more meaningful than printer’s marks. 

Printer’s marks are the emblems that early publishers printed in books 
as their private signs. Although they are almost always the marks of 
publishers, their use began when publishers were printers as well; so the 
name of printer’s mark has survived even for men who never owned a 
press, hiring others to print their books. The first printed books were like 
manuscripts and had no title pages. Consequently the printers followed 
the custom of the scribes in putting all the information about the maker of 
the book, including the printer’s mark, in a colophon at the end of the text. 
After 1500, title pages were standard, and the printer’s mark usually 
appeared on the front or the back of the title leaf. 

Printer’s marks served two purposes. One purpose was trade identifi- 
cation. Most early printers were recruits from other trades and crafts and 
were accustomed to marking their merchandise and indicating their trade 
guild connections with cryptic signs. They naturally carried the custom 
over to printing, and that origin of printer’s marks is clearly shown in some 
of the early examples. The orb and cross in a variety of designs was a very 
common mark of a trader and it was also very popular with early printers. 

A cryptic variation of the orb and cross was the “‘sign of the four.” It 
was a symbol making use in some form of the numeral four. To modern 
eyes the sign is not always easily recognizable, because at the time of its 
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origin the use of Arabic numerals had not been standardized. The triangle 
on the four may point the wrong way, for instance, so that the four seems 
backward; or the differences may seem even greater. The first English 
printer, William Caxton, used a mark which looks something like “W77C.” 
However, a more probable explanation is that Caxton, who began life as 
a merchant, used his variation of the sign of the four in combination with 
his initials. At about the same time the anonymous schoolmaster-printer of 
St. Albans used a very proper orb and cross. In the iconography of the 
period, the sign of four and the orb and cross stood for the same thing — the 
worldly domination of the spiritual power. But the use of such marks by 
printers is an expression of personal belief only insofar as it showed they 
were in accord with the spirit of the times. 

A second purpose of printer’s marks was to provide a personal 
identification of the printer and to express his attitude toward his work. 
Such personal marks developed most after the advent of the Reformation 
had disrupted the unity of thought so that printers found it necessary to take 
an individual stand. Printer’s marks then combined a variety of symbols, 
including old signs of the trade, puns on the printers’ names, references to 
events in printers’ lives, and allegorical representations of the role of 
printing in society. 


RICHARD GRAFTON, LONDON PRINTER 


A good example of a complex design employing different symbols at 
different levels of meaning is found in a printer’s mark used by Richard 
Grafton, a London printer who lived from 1505 to 1573. He was a Bible 
printer, who printed English Bibles in partnership with Edward Whitchurch 
during the reign of Henry VIII. Edward VI appointed Grafton royal 
printer and he was very busy printing books for the reformation of the 
church which the king and his counselors were bent on carrying out. In 
December 1548, Grafton and Whitchurch received a royal writ of 
assistance to impress workmen and materials for printing enough copies 
of the newly authorized Prayerbook for Pentecost in 1549. On the death 
of Edward VI, Mary I, who was determined to restore the Roman Catholic 
Church, deprived Grafton of his office as royal printer. He printed little 
thereafter but lived to write his Chronicle of England during the reign of 
Elizabeth I. 

The mark reproduced here appeared in 1549 in Grafton’s edition of a 
book entitled The Form and Manner of Making Archbishops. The manifest 
device is a pun on the printer’s name. A tree is grafted on a barrel-shaped 
cask which was called a tun. Just above Grafton’s monogram inscribed on 
the tun is the sign of the four. The Latin Biblical text, Suscipite insitum 
verbum (James 1:21), means “Receive the engrafted word.” 
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Beneath the manifest device lies another meaning. A tun was the 
kind of cask customarily used for transporting books to market. Growing 
out of it is a tree, differently interpreted as the Tree of Knowledge and the 
Tree of Life. With either interpretation, the image Grafton had of his 
calling is very high. 


eh 


’ 
—— 





BENOIT RIGAUD OF LYON 


A subtler collection of symbols was employed by Benoit Rigaud, a 
French printer who published in Lyon from 1555 to 1597, but they have 
a clear relation to the printer’s life. For the sixteenth century, Rigaud was 
a prolific publisher, issuing around thirteen hundred editions and titles 
during his career of forty-two years. Introducing the market in cheap books 
at Lyon, he regarded himself as a great popularizer of knowledge and 
foreshadowed somewhat the attitude of the French Encyclopedists. In 
pursuing his aims he published books in French, rather than in Latin, and 
he emphasized books on medicine, law, and science. He also promoted 
contemporary writers. To keep free for his primary work, he avoided as 
much as possible the religious controversy of the Reformation. When his 
first partner, Jean Saugrain, who was also his nephew, embraced Huguenot 
views, Rigaud dissolved the partnership. Thus could he continue to work 
in honor and security in a country which had a Roman Catholic king. 
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The printer’s mark shown here is only one of at least eighty different 
marks that Rigaud used. It appeared on the title page of a French 
translation of Ciceronian letters published in 1583, and apparently was 
designed especially for that kind of book. For his medical books he was 
fond of employing a caduceus, and for his technological treatises his marks 
often showed a compass, straight-edge, and square. The motto which 





appeared on many of his marks was Initium sapientiae timor domini: “The 
beginning of wisdom is the fear of the Lord.” 

The various symbols of the printer’s mark shown clearly relate to 
Rigaud’s life and thought. The head of Janus is the classical symbol of 
doorways, and Rigaud regarded printing as the doorway to popular 
learning. The inscribed quill-pen and penknife reflect the respect he felt 
for the writer’s craft and the encouragement he constantly offered to 
contemporary authors. The three loops of the true-love knot which restrain 
the crossed writer’s tools are the symbol of the Trinity and they represent 
Rigaud’s attitude of subjection to the constituted religious authority. 


THE DECLINE OF PRINTER’S MARKS 


The printer’s marks of the sixteenth-century printers were often large 
enough to dominate the page and they were as arresting as a red beard. 
Although some current trade publishers still have their printer’s marks, 
I know of none which can compare in personal imagery with either that 
of Rigaud or Grafton. The image that the printer had of himself as the 
opener of the doors to knowledge and as supporter to the Tree of Life has 
not survived in printer’s marks. It is doubtful that it has survived in 
printers. 

The fading of the bright image the printer had of himself does not 
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necessarily mean that the books we get from the presses today are the 
worse for it. We have both great books and bad books today; but so did 
the people of the sixteenth century. It is hard to tell what we have lost 
in the change, but surely the printer has lost something. Perhaps it is his 
zest or maybe it is that unity of hand and mind which brings satisfaction 
from labor. A badge should always mean most to the wearer. Its value is 
more in the satisfaction it gives to him than in the notice it gives to the 


world. 





The De-Dunkering Process 


H. H. HetMan 


During the entire period of my ministry, which began in 1915, there 
has been going on a movement in the Church of the Brethren that may be 
called the de-Dunkering process. 

During my pastorate in the First church, South Bend, Indiana, a new 
modern church edifice was erected. Seeing the architect’s elevation sketch 
of this new church building in the Gospel Messenger, a venerable and 
saintly elder of Southern Ohio, under whom I had been spiritually tutored 
through many years, wrote me, giving me a fatherly scolding for “building 
such a fine church.” He thus classified me with the group of those, then 
and since, engaged in the de-Dunkering process. 

I did not think of it as such then, but really the change from the plain 
meetinghouse to the more beautiful, more utilitarian, and more impressive 
structure was in the line of this process. The most recent de-Dunkering 
process was perhaps the deleting of the traditional eldership — the elder- 
overseer. In between are a great many things included in the change: the 
free ministry, the plain clothes, the beard, the bonnet, the prayer covering, 
the salutation, the informal worship and kneeling in prayer, the un- 
accompanied hymn singing, and many others. The de-Dunkering process 
is just about completed — except that which is on the inside and persists 
without outward expression. It is interesting to note how at Annual 
Conferences there were fewer and fewer protests to these changes, and how 
subtly the few protests were silenced! 

We are not Dunkers any more and never will be again. “We cannot 
go home again.” But a good question to ask ourselves might be: “What 
are we?” Such a question perpetuates others: “What prompted these 
changes? Was it rebellion against the imposition of rules and restrictions? 
Was it because we saw a new light? Was it because we re-interpreted the 
Scriptures? Was it to become more like other churches? Was it to attract 
more people into our fellowship? Was it because the world changed around 
us? Was it because our leadership changed, or because the leaders changed 
and were examples? Were the changes in the nature of an adventure rather 
than a rebellion?” 


The author of this article is a native and resident of Ohio, now living at New 
Carlisle, where he served many years as pastor. He was educated at Manchester College, 
Bethany Biblical Seminary, and Northwestern University. He has been a teacher and 
a school administrator, and has held pastorates in Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio. 
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It is quite likely true that, taken as a whole, the de-Dunkering was 
not a deliberate movement. It came about in trying to do here and there 
and bit by bit, over the Brotherhood, what seemed right and necessary at 
the time. That is how we came to build at South Bend. No one stopped 
to ask whether it conformed to the Dunker idea or not. We just went ahead. 


Yet in another sense the movement was deliberate. We lost our 
Dunkerism in an effort to serve better our Lord and to make our church 
more effective in doing her work. We dedicated ourselves to a different 
expression of our religion, and so the Dunkerism had to go. It came to 
stand in the way of what we felt we ought to be doing, and so it went. 
Then also we lost our love for traditions. We were so taken with the task 
at hand that traditions seemed somewhat like idol worship. So they lost 
their glamor, their interest, and their appeal. 

What is most interesting about this de-Dunkering process is that very 
little of it has been officially authorized or recognized. To read our 
Conference minutes you would hardly know that it has taken place. Almost 
every effort to chart the process, the future, and get Conference approval, 
met with failure. Witness the effort to chart the future at the Richmond, 
Virginia, Conference of 1957. 

The de-Dunkering process has been far from debilitating. We emerged 
with a vigor hardly matched in any fellowship. It may have reversed 
a dying process. From slipping we began climbing. From an anemic 
self-interest we developed a stimulating other-interest. From an ingrown 
self-assurance we probed for self-projection into needy areas. From con- 
sidering the Bible a mirror in which we might proudly measure ourselves, 
we came to accept it as a call to a mission and a challenge to a cause. 


The principal element in the de-Dunkering process has been an 
openmindedness. This deserves both merit and censure. At times we may 
have wanted to accept without weighing, to be convinced without thinking. 
We were in the stream of an openminded movement and wanted so much to 
be considered openminded by others that we turned from careful charting 
to indifferent acceptance. But this attitude of openmindedness surely 
directed us to a search for the mind of God for us. The possibility of 
diversion from this mind is present in any human effort to move into God’s 
will. If we could have known completely the mind of God, at that moment 
our divinity would have been perfect and we could have advertised our 
fellowship as “the only true church of God.” So let’s not condemn the 
openmindedness. 

There is one disturbing element in these changes. The whole process 
certainly contributed to our opening our doors to those who might be 
pursuaded to fellowship with us; and yet in this very field we have nothing 
to boast of. By all odds we should have grown rapidly, particularly in these 
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latter years, when the process was most complete. But we haven't. How do 
we explain? Too much Dunkerism yet showing through? Too much 
attention to changing and too little to evangelism? Still too much of an 
attitude of exclusiveness clinging to us? A feeling that folks ought to be 
glad to come with us without much solicitation? More interest in church 
organization and polity than in the redemptive effort? Whatever the reasons 
are, we need to be concerned about our inability to interest others in our 
fellowship. Unless we can do better than we have, we could yet become 
a church of a lost cause. Let’s not pat ourselves on the back until we do 
better here. 

Now that the de-Dunkering process has about spent itself we must be 
careful that we do not feed upon a sort of self-exaltation. —To be more 
proud of the changes than to be aware of the present responsibility in the 
Christian movement would tend to stultify us. Our past has been marked 
by a Christian conservatism, at times faulty, but still in purpose Christian. 
It was marked by a passion to be Christian, at a cost. But the tendency was 
to establish a norm. We have not, through the changes, reached a norm, 
and never should. We are not yet the Church of the Brethren we ought to 
be, and we need to adventure in that direction. There is no excuse for 
self-satisfaction or for settling down where we are. Our best is in a something 
yet different and more Christian. The present may call for both a deletion 
and an expansion. Progress, even in religion, is in change. 





